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Sold in sets of 10 two-color 
cards of each of the 12 de- 
signs (120 cards). Sets can- 
not be broken. 





The price is $1.00 per set. 
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“Great &xpectations 


By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K. C. 


International President 


YES, we all have them for Kiwanis in 1938. 

THOUGHTS, however good and useful, do not benefit Kiwanis until transferred 
into action through Kiwanis Activities. 

WEE have done much thinking and planning of late. 

OUR leaders have recently completed an adequate course of Leadership Training. 
WE are now ready for action and service to our respective communities. 

LET us all give of ourselves generously and unselfishly toward Kiwanis prozress 
in this New Year. 

OUR present contributions throughout our respective communities and fields of 
Kiwanis endeavour will reflect their results in satisfactory accomplishments at 
the year end. 

IT is my sincere wish in this New Year that at least a goodly measure of our 
“great expectations” will be fulfilled. 

ALWAYS remember Kiwanis expects your best. 


THE newly installed administration is at the helm, and may it be said of them 
when they have finished their course that they have “fought the good fight and 


kept faith.” 


MAY we unite in this New Year, in a common purpose, to guide Kiwanis suc- 


cessfully to its rightful destiny and goal of really worth-while achievements. 


ON this, our twenty-third anniversary of the birth of Kiwanis, may we renew 


our pledge and once again dedicate ourselves to unselfish service in Kiwanis. 


MAY we in Kiwanis, whilst celebrating our Annual Birthday, hold steadfast and 
true, to our Kiwanis Policies and Ideals, to the end, that by our united coopera- 
tion, we may assist to the best of our ability in the ultimate attainment of that al- 
truistic objective: ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
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O WRITE a business and financial outlook for any 

magazine is a hazardous undertaking under present 

kaleidoscopic movements in the field of business, 

finance and international relationships. Some of the 
prognostications in this article may come to pass before it is 
available for reading and some 
may never materialize. Then, 
too, conditions in the middle of 
January may be entirely dif- 
ferent than they are in the early 
part of December. (With this 
in mind, I wrote to Merton 
Heiss, our Managing Editor, 
asking for the last possible mo- 
ment for the receipt of my 
manuscript. He wrote back im- 
mediately under date of Novem- 
ber 29 that the latest possible 
date would be December 10. 
Big-hearted Merton!) The rea- 
son that I am willing to jeop- 
ardize my _ prognosticatorial 
reputation is because I know 
that I am among friends. 

The only reason that I at- 
tempt to write or speak for, or 
before, any group of individ- 
uals at all is the sincere hope 
that I may write or say some- 
thing that will be of material 
benefit to them. I have no propaganda to spread. I have 
nothing to sell. I am not a candidate for any office. The only 
object that I have is to give you certain information 
based upon facts insofar as I am given the light to in- 
terpret those facts. If there is one thought or statement 


‘The fundamental trend is 
upward. We have scarcely 
scratched the surface of the 
tremendous pent-up demands 
of the depression years. 
Washington cooperates there 
is every reason to believe that 
business will resume the up- 
ward trend this year and 
should improve greatly over 
present conditions. ”’ 
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The Business and 
Financial Outlook 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice President, Babson's Reports; Past Presi- 
dent, Kiwanis Club of Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Written especially for The Kiwanis Magazine 


in this article that is beneficial to any Kiwanian and helps 
him in the minutest way in his struggle for life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness, then I have been fully repaid 
for whatever time consumed to write my views on the 
present situation and the probable outlook for business. 


The Business Man's Problem 


The problem of the business 
man today in many respects is 
far more serious than that of 
labor—except that when the par- 
ticular labor in question is close 
to the margin of subsistence— 
then labor’s problem is para- 
mount. 

If Nineteen hundred _ thirty- 

seven was labor’s year. Prac- 
tically all developments in labor 
relations have favored the work- 
ers: Wages have been forced 
recklessly upward; union mem- 
bership has marched past the 
seven million mark; the National 
Labor Relations Board has stood 
behind labor’s agressive move; 
strikes of stunning proportions 
have forced unprecedented con- 
cessions from management. 
Throughout this grueling period 
industry has patiently adapted 
itself step by step to cumulatively unfriendly conditions. 

During the last quarter of 1937, however, a new factor 
has conditioned labor’s attitude: A temporary business 
recession became acutely evident. On this keystone rests 
the immediate future of the workers. The various factors 








iffecting labor relations most directly 
may be expected to develop along the 
lines of general business. Employment 
should be lower during the early part 
of 1938, rallying later on in the year 
as business resumes its basic up-trend. 
For the year as a whole employment 
may average about the same as 1937 
or slightly lower. Average payrolls will 
reflect this sidewise movement. Nine- 
teen thirty-eight should see labor trou- 
bles diminished further, although this 
does not mean that the CIO or the 
AFL will attend only to consolidations 
of past gains. There will be flare-ups as 
soon as union leaders feel that busi- 
ness can stand it. Look for some defi- 
nite working arrangements between 
the rivaling unions in 1938. 

The problems that confronted the 
business man in 1937 were that he 
was required to pay higher wages to 
labor; the cost of his raw materials 
was relatively high throughout the 
greater portion of the year; taxation 
laws have caused him to pay higher 
taxes and larger dividends to his 
stockholders. All these influences tend- 
ed to raise the cost of producing his 
goods, but he finds that after produc- 
ing his goods the consuming public 
expects him to sell at what it consid- 
ers a reasonable price. If the business 
man raises his price to cover the cost 
of production, there is a point reached 
at which the consumer will refuse to 
buy his goods. In other words, the 
price at which the business man can 
sell his goods is determined on the 
down-side by the cost of production, 
and on the up-side by what the public 
will pay. The seller of consumable com- 
modities does not determine the price 
of the goods. That is determined for 
him by the consuming public. 

In addition to this situation, willing- 
ly or uwillingly, the business man must 
be a forecaster of business conditions 
—and he must estimate insofar as 
possible the potential demand for his 
particular commodity over the coming 
year. Strange as it may seem, his suc- 
cess in business really depends more 


upon the degree of accuracy with which 
he forecasts the fundamental trend of 
business and the possible demand for 
his goods than it does on his technical 
knowledge of his business. 

Those of you who heard one of 
President Roosevelt’s fireside talks re- 
member that he drew an analogy that 
it was just as reasonable for the pro- 
ducer of agricultural products to con- 
trol his output as it was for the pro- 
ducer of manufactured products. He 
illustrated the point by the shoe in- 
dustry, although he did not give any 
figures to verify his statement. How- 
ever, the selection of that industry 
was very appropriate. 

It is generally understood that we 
have in the United States plants and 
equipment that could produce, if work- 
ing full capacity, some nine hundred 
million pairs of shoes per year, and yet 
we consume less than four hundred 
million pairs of shoes per year. The 
point is that if the shoe industry pro- 
duced shoes to its full capacity, the 
surplus would be so great that it would 
drive the price of shoes down to bank- 
ruptcy levels. In fact, there was a 
slight over-production of shoes in the 
middle of last year and the effect was 
immediately felt by a downward pres- 
sure on prices. 

Excess producing capacity obtains in 
many industries such as automobiles, 
tires, steel, cement, coal, etc., and in 
these and many other industries there 
must be a close correlation between 
production and possible demand. This 
means that a business man engaged in 
various lines of production must know 
within reasonable bounds the potential 
demand for his commodity—and the 
industry as a whole cannot produce 
materially in excess of that potential 
demand without repercussions in the 
price structure. 
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When it comes to business fore- 
casting, at the present time the busi- 
ness man is confronted by many cross- 
currents in the flow of the business 
stream. 

Many of you no doubt have been to 
Niagara Falls. Those of you who have 
gone down the gorge route remember 
also the whirlpool. In that great pool 
of swirling water the current seems to 
have no general trend, but goes round 
and round, crosswise, and every which 
way. Huge sticks of timber caught in 
the swirling currents are milled and 
rolled until they become smooth and 
shiny, indicating that they may have 
been in these cross-currents for a con- 
siderable length of time. However, 
eventually they get out of these cross- 
currents back into the rapids into the 
fundamental flow toward the sea of 
normalcy. 

If there is anything in our physical 
being that is normal it is the sea. The 
exact height of the tide in any given 
port in the world can be scientifically 
measured for any given time in the 
future. That is an exact science. 

Business and economics is not an ex- 
act science. We cannot put business 
activity in a test tube and expel all 
extraneous and influencing matters so 
as to be able to perform the experi- 
ment in vacuum. Business and eco- 
nomic problems must be studied with 
all of the influencing activities operat- 
ing at the time of the study. The result is 
that at the very time a study is being 
made and a logical conclusion drawn 
from the available facts, influencing 
activities may be working to change 
the situation materially, if not dia- 
metrically to what the then existing 
facts indicated. Then you ask—why all 
the effort to study business and finan- 
cial conditions? Simply this, that those 
who do study business and financial 
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conditions continually should be right 
in their forecasts more often than 
those who do not make any study of 
these conditions at all. 

There are times when the business 
man has an accountant come into his 
plant. The accountant determines 
whether or not the company has made 
any profits for the particular year un- 
der observation, but 
more important than 
the profits for any par- 
ticular year, is the fun- 
damental trend of the 
individual business. It 
is that trend that the 
business man _ should 
be concerned about. If 
his business is going 
down, then it needs 
new stimuli, greater 
efficiency in sales pro- 
gram, advertising, pro- 
duction, management; 
and all the factors that 
make business success- 
ful. If the fundamental 
trend of his business is 
upward, he must in- 
augurate certain pro- 
grams to make sure 
that it will continue to 
go fundamentally up— 
and that he gets his 
share of the normal 
increase of general business each year. 


ness. 


Cross-Currents 

What we are interested in in this 
article is to study briefly some of the 
cross-currents to see if we can arrive 
at a just conclusion as to the funda- 
mental trend of general business; or, 
as it were, to make an audit of the 
business books. 

In the cross-currents there are wars 
and rumors of wars, the drastic de- 
cline last fall in the stock market, com- 
modity prices, steel production and 
car-loadings, with the result that the 
general volume of business in the 
United States fell materially, and 
caused many people to believe that we 
were headed for another major period 
of depression. 

Since the outbreak in Shanghai of 
Japan’s undeclared war with China co- 
incided with, and was given much cred- 
it for, the initial break in the stock 
market, inculeating fear psychology 
and various other forms of perturba- 
tion, let us look for a moment at the 
possibility of a general European war 
as a result of this inflammable situa- 
tion. 

The aggressive nations are still Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy. These three 
nations want more territory for popu- 
lation expansion, for sources of raw 
material, and foi business expansion, 
but the general feeling is that these 
nations do not necessarily want war. 
They want to get their concessions 
without a general war, if that is pos- 
sible. The evidence of this can be seen 
in the fact that when Italy went into 
Abyssinia there was no general Euro- 
pean war; when the Germans marched 
into the Rhineland there was no war; 


and when Japan marched into China 
there was no war, except the unde- 
clared war in China. In other words, if 
the European nations were ready and 
wanted war, any one of these events 
could have justly been taken as a 
casus belli. 

When Italy waged war on Abyssinia, 
England was unprepared and France 


‘‘Measuring the cross-currents, con-cur- 
rents and the under-currents, the con- 
clusion would seem logical that we are 
not headed for any major decline in busi- 
The present recession is laying a 
firmer foundation for better business, 
the decline in the stock market and the 
clearing up of some unhealthy situations 
make for sounder conditions and a longer 


period of prosperity. ”’ 


did not feel so very much inclined to 
come to England’s support. Later on 
when the Germans marched into the 
Rhineland, France was very much con- 
cerned but England was naturally in- 
different. The moment that Stalin be- 
gan killing off some of his generals 
Japan knew that he had about all he 
could take care of at home so she im- 
mediately marched over into Shanghai. 


This situation has been so troubie- 
some and uncertain that three of our 
men, including Mr. Roger W. Babson, 
were in Europe last summer to cover 
at first-hand the whole situation. The 
general conclusion from their studies 
is that there should not be a general 
European war during the next six 
months, or possibly a year. England is 
rapidly preparing with a gigantic arm- 
ament program which is having a tend- 
ency to retard possibilities of a war, 
but it is conceded that eventually there 
will be a general European war. In 
my article last year I said that there 
should be no war in 1937—but I can’t 
be right all the time! 

The future outlook over the next 
ten or twenty years is not at all opti- 
mistic, but there is no use worrying 
about it. If any Kiwanian is inclined 
to worry about the situation, let: him 
mark his calendar some six months 
ahead—say June 1. Then in the mean- 
time make up his mind not to devote 
any of his energies to worrying about 
the possibility of a war, because on 
June 1 he is going to sit down and 
worry about it for one whole day. 
Then on that day if anyone should 
come along and ask him to play golf 
he would simply say: “I cannot play 
today because I have to worry about 
the war.” 


Business must go on as usual: There 
are one hundred and twenty-eight mil- 
lion people in this country who must 
be fed, clothed, and sheltered—and 
they increase by about one million per 
year. He who stayeth behind the coun- 
ter and waiteth upon the customer 
getteth the business. 

Worry is thinking without facts. 
Facts enable us to find 
the truth. The truth 
will make us free. 


“Business Jitters” 


Just a few months 
ago business and in- 
vestment enthusiasm 
was running so high 
that the Administra- 
tion felt it necessary 
to set the brakes. The 
brakes worked so ef- 
fectively that the busi- 
ness man and investor 
were thrown clear 
through the economic 
windshield. 

When the crash 
came in the stock mar- 
ket there seemed to be 
nothing in the business 
picture of sufficient 
magnitude to justify 
the extent to which the 
decline has gone. As 
the market snow-balled in its descent 
investors kept waiting for some reason. 
When the reason did not appear, fear 
took the place of reason. Fear selling 
broke into the margin areas, then mar- 
gin selling plus fear selling equaled 
panic selling. 

Then business got the jitters. Steel 
production nose-dived, commodities 
could hardly stand alone, car-loadings 
dropped off, would-be purchasers quit 
buying, and the volume of business 
dropped materially in a span of just a 
few weeks. The fundamental upward 
trend of business was interrupted by 
a temporary business slump. But this 
plague cost the country during the past 
six months billions of dollars. That is 
more than the cost for the same period 
of all other diseases combined. Now 
the paradox of this malady, like many 
nervous complaints, is that the patient 
in other respects appears to be in the 
best of robust health. 


What causes nerve epidemics like 
the jitters? In the economic sense it 
is due to faulty diet: The public was 
stuffing itself with fears and starving 
itself on facts. The indicated treatment 
is to swear off on rumors and get back 
to a wholesome fare of fundamentals. 
At least we can get rid of one cause of 
jitters, which is war scares. In the ad- 
vanced stages of the disease the jit- 
terer gets hallucinations. He sees not 
only war abroad, but major depres- 
sions at home. Although our problems 
admittedly are great, if business men 
and investors will face up to the real 
situation, they will find that the twitch- 
ings will cease and the world will re- 
appear in its true light. The best pre- 
scription is to know the facts: 

(Turn to page 53) 
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We Build 
And We Wrec 


By CLAYTON RAND 
Editor, The Guide, Gulfport, Mississippi 


HE contribution that service clubs 

make to the thought and action of 

this country is common knowledge. 
I have seen evidence of it at close hand 
in hundreds of cities. I have seen Ki- 
ranis clubs in towns too small to sup- 
port chambers of commerce take com- 
mercial as well as civic leadership in the 
cause of the community. I have seen 
service clubs join hands with chambers 
of commerce in every community ob- 
jective. And particularly during the 
late depression I have seen them, by 
their united strength, sustain the 
morale of people made despondent by 
their shattered dreams and lost for- 
tunes. 

I am happy to see that this audience 
is almost equally divided between men 
and women. I think woman’s inspiring 
part in this economic crisis through 
which we have temporarily passed has 
been generally overlooked. There is not 
a man in this audience who has not 
felt the encouraging influence of some 
good woman during the crisis. When 
the history of the great depression shall 
have been written, the story of wom- 
an’s uncomplaining sacrifice and good 
sportsmanship will fill its most thrill- 
ing chapter. 

That I may more effectively put into 
your heart what I have in mine, it will 
be necessary to review some well known 
recent history. 

Immediately following the World 
War, with its unprecedented slaughter 
of men and its waste of billions, the 
world was left in a state of social, eco- 
nomic and political unrest from which 
it has not yet recovered. 

We have witnessed in our time the 
collapse of dynasties, social revolutions, 
economic chaos, political upheavals and 
a drastic remaking of the map of the 
world. 

One can hold within one’s two hands 
a globe of this planet and spin it upon 
its axis and, with no stretch of the 
imagination see, here and there, along 
with the older scars of time, open, run- 


“‘They fashioned a nation where the humblest 

born could rise from obscurity to the loftiest place, 

if he had the ability, the industry and the char- 
acter to achieve it.’’ 


ning sores and the political eruptions 
that flow with the destinies of Ethiopia, 
Spain and the Asiatics. 

It was not to be expected that the 
United States, interdependent as the 
peoples of the world are today, could 
escape the disturbing results of a World 
War. America, which has not even 
yet recovered from the War between 
the States, could not hope to resurrect 
herself very soon from a universal mad- 
ness that had destroyed in men and 
money every eighty days the equivalent 
of the entire losses of the War of ’61. 

So it is an old story that, following 
the barbarous conflict, the United States 
experienced first a business boom, then 
a collapse,—a boom inspired by the 
countless needs of peoples impoverished 
by the war and an economic collapse 
stimulated by speculation running riot. 
Brokers and bankers, bootblacks and 
barbers, all dreamed of easy riches and 
awoke one day to find that we all had 
been living in a fool’s paradise and were 
almost as bankrupt, financially and 
morally, as the rest of the world. 

Business, having lost both prestige 
and power, was easily made the scape- 
goat for every social ill and economic 
evil. Financially crippled and broken 
in spirit, business was forced to mark 
time in a chaotic world, while the fed- 
eral government, with its easy access to 
borrowed billions, invaded the precincts 
of private enterprise to compete with 
its own people. Government not only 
trespassed upon what business — had 
thought was posted ground; it punished 
business for alleged sins of omission as 
well as commission to such a harassing: 
extent that it finds itself today almost 
as bewildered and frightened as it was 
in the darkest depths of its deepest 
dumps. 

The need for federal action and aid 
in the crisis of 1933 need not be ques- 
tioned. The government was the only 
agency that could have stepped in to 
give the people temporary relief. 
Whether it did the job wisely or not is 
now beside the mark. It did not stop 
when the emergency passed. It launched 
and continued a multiplicity of activ- 
ities which have left it almost as bewil- 
dered as business itself. In attempting 
to relieve one emergency it has paved 
the way for another that has within it 
the possibilities of being more serious 
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than the one it tried to meet. 

Primarily, the purpose of democratic 
government, reduced to its simplest 
functions, is to protect the lives, prop- 
erty and freedom of its people. Cer- 
tainly, with the kind of government set 
up on these shores, it was never the 
purpose of our forefathers, nor is it 
the purpose of their sons, to put gov- 
ernment into private business. The 
right of “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” is all directed to the end 
that men may be given the widest free- 
dom of self-expression and individual 
effort. In other words, the purpose of 
government is to bring to our society a 
lasting security so that no American 
need ever fear the heel of the tyrant or 
the madness of the mob. 

Now, it is a strange anomaly, quite 
out of keeping with the American tra- 
dition, that the fear of millions of busi- 
ness men in this Republic is no longer 
the fear of the mob, the thief or foreign 
foe, but the fear of government itself,— 
the fear that government, through con- 
fiscatory legislation, may take one’s 
property; the fear that government, by 
invading private business, may crush 
American initiative; the fear that gov- 
ernment may so circumscribe our free- 
dom as to destroy the liberty for which 
our forefathers fought; the fear that 
government, through its power to tax, 
may exercise its power to destroy. Fear, 
in America, is no longer the fear of 
fear itself. It is the fear of govern- 
ment—and that is fatal. 

It is not a question whether the gov- 
ernment is riding for a fall but whether 
the people are falling for a ride. No 
individual and no group of individuals 
can spend more than they earn and sur- 
vive. No nation can build an economic 
order that will provide security with 
legislated “don’ts” and appropriated 
billions. America can rise above her- 
self only through the slower processes 
of education and evolution. We cannot 
build a perfect society in a world of 
economic, social and political chaos in 
a few minutes—as God Almighty 
reckons time. 

Against that truth no argument can 
prevail. You and I know that misguided 
charity undermines the morale of the 
people. You and I know that we each 
carry a disquieting fear in our hearts 
when we contemplate the future. You 
and I know that the average business 
man today is afraid even to express a 
critical opinion of government lest some 
federal agency, some _ bureaucratic 
Ogpu will pounce down upon him to in- 
vestigate his private affairs or brand 
him publicly as some kind of an eco- 
nomic hobgoblin or traitor to society. 

Business, which has been largely 
blamed for the recent upheaval in 
which, along with others, it only played 
its proportionate part, has long been 
in sackcloth and ashes. It has pretty 
generally shouldered its burden of 
blame. In all humility even the worst 
offenders—the lone wolves of the pack 
—have become as meek as little lambs, 
waiting to be sheared by the tax-gath- 
erers or slaughtered by the politicians 
to make mutton for mass consumption. 


This is a strange role for American 
business—the great, dynamic army of 
builders which, through 160 years, 
startled the world with its heroic 
achievements. Millions of fearless men 
were fired with the ideal of carving out 
on this continent a new idea, a nation 
wherein the downtrodden peoples of the 
earth might find sanctuary and oppor- 
tunity for a second chance with destiny. 
They built cities and farms, homes and 
skyscrapers. They created higher stand- 
ards of living and greater happiness 
and prosperity than philosophers and 
poets dared to dream. They built a na- 
tion without the barriers of caste. They 
fashioned a nation where the humblest 
born could rise from obscurity to the 
loftiest place, if he had the ability, the 
industry and the character to achieve it. 

It was this spirit that but yesterday 
made America the Hercules among the 
races of men. During and immediately 
following the World War it was the At- 
las upon whose back the international 
burden was carried. Today, business, 
which has supplied the genius, the en- 
terprise and the leadership which car- 
ried the country through 160 years of 
miraculous fulfillment, has become a 
dwarf, the “imp” in the national pic- 
ture, to be kicked about by every dema- 
gogue who would create a Utopia out 
of pretty dreams and borrowed millions. 

Among the prevailing fears which 
haunt business is radical labor leader- 
ship, which has been given political en- 
couragement. In late years an effort 
has been made to subdivide our people 
into groups or blocs. With Mahatma 
Ghandi endeavoring to destroy the caste 
system in India, we in this country have 
been creating classes at an enormous 
rate. In this class-conscious era of our 
new economic order the spell-binders 
have relegated business to the class of 
“untouchables.” 

Radical labor, blindly following a 
leadership that is politically ambitious, 
can pitch a half million dollars into the 
political pot and arrogantly attempt to 
buy its way into the good graces of 
government. But when business flings 
money into the hat, it is stigmatized 
as “filthy lucre” and becomes a kind of 
political bribe to undermine democracy. 

Any attempt to divide this shirt- 
sleeve democracy into classes by chant- 
ing hymns of hate is political treason. 
A nation divided against itself cannot 
stand. The partnership of business is 
one of capital and labor and the pros- 
perity of both lies along the path of 
cooperation, rather than the way of 
discord and strife. That’s the sum and 
substance of the American idea of busi- 
ness. 


The foregoing masterful address 

was delivered by Editor Rand, who 

is a former president of the Na- 

tional Editorial Association, before 

the Alabama District Convention 
at Tuscaloosa. 
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Driven by many fears, the average 
business man, with his back to the wall, 
has begun to take counsel with himself 
and with his neighbors. He senses the 
insidious encroachment of government 
upon the domain of business. He sees 
it delving into his private affairs, feels 
it press upon his neck the yoke of ex- 
cessive taxation, suffers the curtailment 
of his freedom by legislative fetters. 
And( thank Heaven, he has begun to de- 
clare himself. 

Becoming articulate he says:—‘This 
is my business. I have built it out of 
my dreams and my labors. This is my 
town, my state and my country, where 
my building forbears and I established 
and preserved a new ideal in govern- 
ment and a new ideal in business, and 
I am going to hand them down to my 
children as I found them.” 

One business man is a wee, small 
voice crying in the wilderness but in the 
aggregate the American business man 
is the greatest potential force for eco- 
nomic and social good in this country. 
He has the influence, the ability and the 
power to preserve the great American 
ideal of government and business, if he 
has the urge and the will to do it. 

Of course, business men have their 
handicaps. They lack spellbinders and 
they are comparatively short in num- 
bers, and through the ridicule of dem- 
agogues they have lost some standing 
with the masses. But the American 
business man has the attributes of lead- 
ership. He has the intelligence, the 
character and the patriotism to initiate 
and sustain a great American revival, 
if he is given the encouragement to do it. 

A lot of loose thinking prevails in 
this country. With the nations today 
dividing between fascism and commu- 
nism many men in this country have 
been turning over in their minds po- 
litical speculation as to where the United 
States is heading. The experience of 
other nations in our time and the rev- 
elations of history all point to the evo- 
lution of government from democracy 
to dictators, to kings, to tyrants and to 
democracy again, and men wonder if 
America can escape it. Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain didn’t. We 
probably have dictatorships for the 
same reason that we have depressions. 
We have depressions because the people 
can stand only so much prosperity, and 
we have dictatorships because they can 
stand only so much freedom. 

It is not my purpose to analyze this 
strange phenomenon in government. 
Democracy, as our forefathers con- 
ceived it in this Republic, is certainly 
the only safe and sane happy medium 
between the mad world’s dangerous ex- 
tremes. Any form of dictatorship in 
America is incompatible with the Amer- 
ican ideal, whether it be a dictatorship 
of labor, a dictatorship of capital or a 
dictatorship of politicians. 

If this democracy survives the social, 
economic and political convulsions of a 
world in “fits,” she will achieve it only 
by reselling the American ideal to her 
people—the ideal of individual effort 
and personal freedom, the concept that 

(Turn to page 53) 
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International Good Will 


In all the world no finer example of 
good will exists than between Unit- 
ed States and Canada says Presi- 
dent Taylor in Council message. 


F all the public affairs activities 

of our organization, the one 

entitled “International Good 
Will,” most appeals to me. 

The primary reason being that since 


people organized themselves into col- 
lective groups, they have from time 
immemorial, striven to obtain com- 


plete harmony in human relations. 

At certain stages of our civilization 
this worthy aim has almost reached 
attainment, only by intolerance, hatred, 
greed and distrust, to be once again 
retarded. 

I think it is unquestionable that in 
all the world there is certainly no oth- 
er better example of “International 
Good Will,” than there is between Can- 
ada and the United States. I believe 
that Kiwanis has been a big factor in 
creating and perpetuating this good 
will and harmonious international re- 
lationship between our two countries, 
United States and Canada. 

United States and Canada are giv- 
ing a demonstration to the world of 
how neighboring nations can merge 
differences and get along on friendly 
terms. It is the spirit of brotherhood, 
and not material wealth, that makes a 
nation truly great. It is love of coun- 
try that makes one a patriot, and pa- 
triotism is best displayed in promoting 
the peace and welfare of one’s country 
whilst fostering all the movements that 
make for international friendship. 

My message to all Kiwanians and 
kindred organizations, is to actively 
combat those agencies and forces seek- 
ing to destroy democracy by the use 
of unconstitutional methods. 

Our two great countries are the 
youngest and greatest exponents of de- 
mocracy in the world today. Kiwanis 


should be the bulwark between democ- 
racy and any form of autocracy. 

Our pioneers bequeathed us a truly 
rich inheritance, Freedom of Thought. 
Freedom of Speech. Freedom of Pur- 
suit of Personal Happiness. A land 
rich in natural resources. A standard 
of living second to none. 

Let us in Kiwanis consider ourselves 
in effect special Trustees of this Great 
Legacy to preserve and perpetuate 
these blessings, so to be able to pass 
them on for the enjoyment of our suc- 
cessors. 

The first problem, as we see 
it, is not to try to humanize war, 
which is impossible, but to dis- 
credit those persons who think 
that such a thing is possible. 
That we have this problem on 
our hands is the most melan- 
choly commentary that can be 
made on contemporary Euro- 
pean politics. 

R. H. Coats, 





Dominion Statis- 
tician, Ottawa, in a recent ad- 
dress at the Canadian-Ameri- 
can Conference at Kingston, 
Ontario, under the auspices of 
the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, concluded 
with these words: “Population 
exchanges between countries 
are like visitings and marryings 




















By F. TRAFFORD TAYLOR, K.C. 


International President 


work out for good and ill in a variety 
of ways. Up to the present point the 
materials we are getting together in 
this study for the Carnegie Foundation 
go uniformly to show that in this most 
important of all commerce—the com- 
merce in human beings—Canada and 
the United States are indeed very good 
neighbors.” 

According to Mr. Coats, our Ameri- 
can-born citizens, in number 345,000, 
are to be found everywhere; they are 





not absent from the population sta- 
(Turn to page 59) 
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A friendly spirit of brotherhood 
possible between nations comes 
from understanding declares 
Council speaker. 


ATIONS are but peoples, 
N and in a world that cries 

for peace when there is 
no peace, no finer example of 
International Good Will can be 
found than that of these two 
great nations, Canada and the 
United States, which have lived 
together as good neighbors for 
over a century in peace and 
happiness. 

True, we spring from a com- 
mon heritage, we speak a com- 
mon language, share traditions 
of free government as old as 
Magna Charta, and we cherish 
the same ideals of civilization. 
We hear much of the unseen 
boundary which stretches for 


three thousand miles across our 


continent, the greatest monu- 
ment to International Good Will 
ever existing. That boundary 
line is protected, not with the 
might of guns, armament and 
bristling fortresses, but by the 
Kiwanis Harding Memorial and 
bronze peace plaques, dedicated 


to a continuance of the friendliness 
and understanding which now exists 
between these neighbor countries. That 
boundary line which may have been 
created by treaty, but which has been 
maintained and preserved by a sound 
public opinion and high idealism which 
has made possible the increase of 
righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
good will. 

Side by side, ignoring those forces 
of greed, selfishness and_ suspicion 
which divide men, we have carved out 
our destinies and built two great na- 
tions. The principles of popular self 
government, for the preservation of 
which we separated from the Mother 
Country at a time when public opin- 
ion in England was expressed, not by 
a foreign-born King, but the peer, 
Lord Chatham, and the commoner, Ed- 
mund Burke, are in grave danger to- 
day. Wars are started, not by the men 
who fight, but decreed through malice, 
caprice, fear of greed of an autocratic 
ruler, a dictator or a group of wilful 
men. 

We pride ourselves that we have 
in the past discovered many peaceful 
methods of fostering good will between 
neighboring countries, and that on 
both sides of the border we are ap- 
plying ourselves to these methods. It 
is now our solemn task to see how far 
these methods can be applied beyond 
our own borders for the good of the 
World. 

Nineteen years ago the guns ceased 
firing and peace that the world had 
been praying for arrived. But at what 
a price—millions of men were de- 
stroyed and whole nations were wiped 
out. War is a rotten, dirty, insane 
business of filth, blackened homes, 
weeping women and utter despair. But 
as the sea awaits its hour to sweep 
once more against our careless walls, 
so the danger that was will surely 
menace us again unless we make sure 
that its lesson shall never be forgotten 
and so school our minds against it, 
that it shall not only never catch us 
unaware, but shall in time be wiped 
from the category of permitted things. 

We have learned long ago that no 
finer medium existed for insuring good 

(Turn to page 58) 


Understanding Peace and Liberty 


By C. HAROLD HIPPLER 


International Vice President 
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Public Affairs Activities 


United States 
By LUTHER M. FEEGER 


Chairman, International Committee 


on Public Affairs for the U.S. 


E sometimes believe that Ki- 
wanis has within itself im- 
mortality. But the germ of 


decay is in our organization such as it 
is in every organization, with the ex- 
ception of the Church of God. And 
the only way in which we Kiwanians 
can keep alive the great principle upon 
which this organization is founded, 
according to my way of thinking, is by 
a transfusion, a transfusion constantly, 
of our virility and of our strength into 
our communities. 

Our committee, therefore, has set 
as its preamble this thought: To de- 
velop concretely, that is definitely, that 
is specifically, a more intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship in 
Kiwanians individually—that means 
the Kiwanian himself—and in the clubs 
collectively, as a natural result—an 
idea and a purpose which will make 
effective and translate our idealism in- 
to every-day affairs in these communi- 
ties. 

As holds true in the report of the 
Committee on Public Affairs for 
Canada, we also recommend, first and 
foremost, the promotion of open for- 
ums or club discussion of social, econo- 
mic and governmental questions. 

We feel that the development of this 
project and objective of Kiwanis has 
not been attained, despite the fact that 
it has been presented to the districts 
and to the clubs in the last few years. 
An open discussion of public affairs, a 
free discussion and a free presentation 
of all sides of a social or of an economic 
or of a governmental question, in or- 
der that the Kiwanian attending those 
meetings or the individuals who have 
been invited to an open forum, may 
obtain the facts and, on the basis of 
the facts, formulate the judgments that 
are necessary for an intelligent and ag- 
gressive and a serviceable citizenship. 

We also recommend, as Canada has 
recommended, a suggested list. First, 
we recommend a discussion of public 
relief as it affects the moral fiber of the 
recipient. By that we mean this: The 
distribution of relief, whether on a large 
scale or on a small scale, always tends 
to pauperize the recipient, and we are 
wondering, and rightly so, we believe, 
whether the distribution during the 
period of the depression has not made 
men and women more dependent and 
has not destroyed the great principle 
of individual enterprise, alertness, ag- 
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“We also recommend, first and foremost, the 

Promotion of open forums or club discussions 

of social, economic and governmental questions.”’ 
—Feeger. 


““We recommend that each club take definite and 
direct action . . . to bring about a ‘more in- 
telligent and aggressive citizenship.’ ’’—Prittie. 


gressiveness and of willingness to be- 
come an independent financial unit. It 
is a question that is to be discussed 
openly and freely. 

Secondly, we recommend a discussion 
of juvenile delinquency. Every mem- 
ber of the Council who has read a 
speech of J. Edgar Hoover realizes the 
emphasis which is being placed on try- 
ing to get the youth of this country to 
see the deep-seated advantages of de- 
veloping into a law-abiding citizen. It 
is an established fact that the young 
criminal who goes to the reformatory 
seldom is reformed, but he enters a life 
of crime. Juvenile delinquency, in its 
practical application to the communi- 
ties, can’t be confined to a statement 
that is definite enough, because each 
community and each state has its own 
agencies and its own machinery for the 
handling of that problem. But we be- 
lieve the broader aspects of the ques- 
tion should be discussed. 

The next point is the mounting cost 
of government, federal, state and local, 

(Turn to page 57) 


Chairmen of two committees de- 
liver stirring messages to members 
of International Council. 





Canada 
By ROBERT J. PRITTIE 


Chairman, International Commitee 


on Public Affairs for Canada 


to present proposals of the Inter- 

national Committee on Public Affairs 
for Canada for 1938. 

In the first place our commanding 
foreword is: “Democracy is on trial 
now. Its principles and ideals can be 
expounded intelligently through Ki- 
wanis to an eager audience. Each 
Public Affairs Committee must under- 
take that responsibility.” 

In this world drunken with fear we 
believe we hear a universal cry on the 
part of individual citizens in each na- 
tion for peace. Among the antidotes for 
fear are confidence, trust, assurance, 
faith and hope. These qualities, so much 
desired, are based on knowledge in its 
best and highest sense. It is the defi- 
nite responsibility of an organization 
of men of good will such as ours, to 
give its best effort to inform its mem- 
bers and “‘we the people” at large on 
all matters of common interest. Each 
Kiwanis member voluntarily and with 
pure motive joined this group with the 
intent to better in some manner those 
in the community in which he lives. 
Each is finding that he must enlarge 
his borders and is learning that what 
happens in the world at large affects 
positively his own immediate surround- 
ings. We are realizing more and more 
that while each is, of course, a loyal 
citizen of his own nation, he is also a 
citizen of the world. The world has 
shrunk considerably with the improved 
means of communication and bound- 
aries which before placed limits on the 
spread of information—good and bad 
—are now almost completely removed. 

It is a function, we believe, of Ki- 
wanis to bring about in some degree a 
better knowledge of the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship. To pro- 
vide ways and means whereby the 
“average man on the street” can know 
in terms he can readily understand 
what living in a democracy really 
means and what he should do about it. 
To this end, your Committee on Public 
Affairs for Canada is stressing as its 
main and first point the use of the 
“Open Forum.” 

We recommend that each club take 
definite and direct action to make use 
of the agencies at their disposal to 
bring about a “more intelligent and 
aggressive citizenship.” 

Among the privileges under demo- 

(Turn to page 58) 
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THE MISSION OF KIWANIS 


IWANIS is referred to as a service organization. Ki- 

wanians accept this as a description of our organiza- 

tion and, by our acceptance of that term, we challenge 
our own selves and the organization to the realization of 
a definite ideal and purpose. 

But if that purpose is to be fully realized, I believe that 
we must also say that Kiwanis needs to be, in the phrases 
now commonly used, a character-forming organization and 
an adult education agency. 

The mission of Kiwanis is a two-fold one. First, Kiwanis 
takes into its membership men with certain potentialities 
and through Kiwanis fellowship, organization planning and 
activities, seeks to further develop these members’ ability, 
ennoble their character, and enrich their motives. Second, 
Kiwanis endeavors to see to it that these men with de- 
veloped capacities, higher character and choicer motives, 
do not stop with a satisfaction in personal development, or 
with a personal enjoyment of the club fellowship, but that 
they enlist in a service job, that they have a part in a 
program that will enrich society and bring blessing to the 
community. 

These two-fold endeavors form a single mission for Ki- 
wanis because both of them are closely related. If we are 
to have the finest service by Kiwanians, it cannot be with- 
out enlarged ability, finer character and a development of 
high purpose in the lives of the members. 

The first phase of the mission of Kiwanis is this develop- 
ment of members in ability, character and motives. Kiwanis 
summons men to its membership with this plea: “Enter 
our clubs and our organization and, through its training 
program, through its activities, you will be the larger and 
finer man.” 

Someone has said that it is the duty of an individual to 
give to his state not a “static self,” one that just lives on 
a dead level without growth, but a “developing self,” one 
that each day strives to be a stronger man, finer in char- 
acter and nobler in his service motives. Kiwanis clubs have 
significantly helped their communities by inspiring their 
members as such “developing selves.” No organization can 
do a finer job for its community. 

But this brings upon Kiwanis leaders as well as mem- 
bers a grave responsibility. We must seek to have through 
our leadership, that kind of personal conduct and that kind 
of fellowship that make not desert soil in which these finer 
things cannot possibly grow, not alkali or sour soil in which 
only very inadequate growth can be secured, but fertile soil 
which insures the growth of members into larger selves, 
into finer character, into greater service-mindedness and 
purposefulness, to the end that these lives shall be able 
better to serve the community and society. 

Down through the years one of my great inspirations 
has been those men that I have seen come into the club as 
new members, perhaps even welcomed them as new mem- 
bers. Some may have had none too much Kiwanis educa- 
tion. They may have been a little hesitant, but they began. 
Finally they come up to committee chairmanship, club 
officer, club president, lieutenant governor, district gover- 
nor, member of an International Board, even International 
President. Kiwanis did something to the lives of those men. 

Of course, in Kiwanis we have the finest fellowship on 
earth. There are no closer friendships than are created 
in our organization. We have delightful times together, 
we rejoice in one another’s joys and our sympathies go 


Summary of address before International Council. 


out to those in sorrow. But all this is not the end of 
Kiwanis. The real end is that in and through all this fel- 
lowship and all the personal development we shall be the 
better prepared and inspired to render service to our com- 
munities and to society. 

Last summer I visited Breathitt County, Kentucky, which 
I had long desired to do because of the unusual, effective 
service of the Jackson, Kentucky, club in the betterment 
of that county once known as “Bloody Breathitt.” It still 
has great need for education, social betterment, etc. 

I gained a great inspiration from fellowship with those 
Jackson Kiwanians who are so thoroughly united in render- 
ing service not only to Jackson but to Breathitt County. I 
met at the time President Van Meter of the Lees Junior 
College, who while not a member of our club, wrote me 
as follows: 


“T can frankly say, as a man who is not a member of 
the Kiwanis club, that the Kiwanis club in the 200-mile 
area of the Kentucky River from Winchester to the Vir- 
ginia line is the greatest influence for community build- 
ing and service that we have.” 


No statement concerning a club can be finer than that. 
Those Kiwanians are getting down to brass tacks when 
they are rendering the service and giving the leadership 
that brings that kind of a commendation. 

Here, again, there is something that we must watch out 
for. Since Kiwanis accepts the name of a service organiza- 
tion and therefore accepts its challenge, our clubs must 
prevent members from being “loafers” on the service job. 
They must strive constantly to see to it that just as large 
a number of our members as possible respond to this phase 
of our Kiwanis mission. Kiwanis cannot be kept a service 
organization by its printed objects in the Constitution or 
by fine statements of activities in literature or addresses, 
or by a creed on the wall of club meeting places. It is 
going to merit that name only as Kiwanians make service 
and leadership flesh and blood in their communities. 

So we should strive, not to lessen the fine fellowship and 
the delightful friendships of Kiwanis, but rather to push 
on a little further, and see to it that: a larger number of 
our members have a part in service that improves their 
communities and blesses society. 

The mission of Kiwanis—to inspire the development of 
men in ability, character and purpose and to enlist them 
in service and leadership for the betterment of communities 
and society. 

At Spartanburg, South Carolina, I once visited the 
campus of Converse College, founded by a man of that 
name who was an outstanding citizen and benefactor of 
that city. On a memorial to him I found words which have 
been an inspiration to me and which sum up the great sat- 
isfaction to be realized in the fulfillment of this great 
mission of Kiwanis: 


“Oh, it is great—and there is no other greatness— 
to make one nook of God’s creation more fruitful, better 
and more worthy of God; to make some human heart a 
little wiser, nobler, happier and more blessed.” 


Roy, el 
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Kiwanis Fundamentals 


an adjective means, “‘pertaining to 

the foundation or basis.’”’ The word 
“fundamental” used as a noun, as is 
the case in this subject, means “a prin- 
ciple, a rule or an article which serves 
as the groundwork or essential part of 
a system.” 

There can be but one conclusion, 
therefore, regarding the meaning of 
this subject and that is that it refers 
to those great constitutional objects 
of ours that so far as Kiwanis is con- 
cerned have become as fixed as the 
stars—broad enough for the most lib- 
eral mind—sacred enough for the most 
spiritually inclined—practical enough 
for the most practical of men. 

Our objectives can be and usually 
are changed from year to year, but 
our objects stand as they were first 
adopted, and I doubt if anyone will 
ever have the nerve to try to alter 
these great Kiwanis Fundamentals 
which have inspired Kiwanians for so 
many years. 

The selection of these objects must 
have been guided by the hand of fate. 
The practical significance of 
them in this year and the years 
to come becomes just what 
each Kiwanis club and each 
Kiwanian makes them mean. 
Consequently I feel that I 
must urge that in your work 
you do not forget to stress at 
every opportunity these great 
Kiwanis fundamentals, and I 
am perfectly justified there- 
fore in asking you these ques- 
tions: 

What are you planning to 
do to make these objects mean 
the most they can mean in 
communities and districts and 
in the two great countries in 
which our clubs are located? 

What will you do to give 
primacy to the human and 
spiritual rather than the ma- 
terial values of life? 

What will you do to encour- 
age the daily living of the 
Golden Rule in all human re- 
lationships? 

What will you do to pro- 
mote the adoption of higher 
social, business and profes- 
sional standards? 

What will you do to develop, 
by precept and example, a 
more intelligent, aggressive, 
and serviceable citizenship? 

What will you do to provide 


T= word “fundamental” used as 







BY CARL E. ENDICOTT 


Past International President 


Address delivered near cl-se of 

Council emphasizes seriousness of 

Kiwanis program and its impor- 
tance in the world. 


through your Kiwanis clubs a practical 
means to form enduring friendships 
to render altruistic service, and to 
build better communities? 

What will you do to codperate in 
creating and maintaining that sound 
public opinion and high idealism which 
make possible the increase of righteous- 
ness, justice, patriotism and good will? 

Sometimes I wonder if the framers 
of these objects of ours realized that 
the key words in them embrace almost 
all the precepts of human endeavor 
toward right human relationships. To 
give—to encourage—to promote—to 
develop—to provide—to codperate— 


can you imagine anything you should 
do, as a good man, which is not cov- 
ered by these key words? 

And I like to think of that first ob- 
ject as being the greatest of them all 
because it embraces them all, and I 
like to think of those two words “to 
give’’ as being the most important part 
of this greatest object: To give of our 
money — to give encouragement — to 
give of time to promote —to give of 
time to develop —to give of time to 
provide—to give codperation — to 
give the pat on the shoulder when that 
shoulder is stooped and broken toward 
earth — to give the hand clasp when 
every other hand is turned away — 
to give the cup of cold water. And 
when we have done all these we have 
truly given primacy to the human and 
spiritual, and the name “Kiwanis” will 
mean what it should mean in our lives. 

All of this makes the seriousness of 
the Kiwanis program second only to 
that of the church. It is essentially 
and emphatically a religious institution 
and yet it recognizes no creed. It is 
distinctly a patriotic organization and 

yet it does not affiliate with 
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any political party. It is de- 
cidedly charitable in its activ- 
ities and yet those charitable 
activities always have in mind 
the building of a higher type 
of citizenship. 

I like to think of Kiwanis as 
a great vital force of con- 
cerned humanity, stepping into 
the breach of disrupted hu- 
man relationships, sowing the 
seeds of brotherly love and 
true patriotism to the end 
that this old world will be a 
better place in which to live 
—little concerned about how 
big the Kingdom will be in 
Heaven—but vitally interested 
in bringing a little bit more 
of Heaven down here on 
earth. I like to think of every 
true Kiwanian as having his 
whole life firmly guided by 
the Golden Rule—with his 
mind flooded with patriotism 
and love of country and re- 
spect for the flag—with the 
love of God shining through 
the windows of his soul—with 
his arms outstretched to all 
the under-privileged of the 
earth that they may be the 
better citizens of the future— 
binding up the wounds caused 

(Turn to page 56) 
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Golden 


Horses 


By ROE FULKERSON 
Editorial Writer, The Kiwanis Magazine 


The speaker at a council banquet 
points out some of the things mon- 
ey cannot buy. 


HERE are many things in this 
T wen that we don’t understand. 
When you go home, if you go out 
alongside of any running stream, see 
a large boulder or a log that has fallen 
into the steam, behind it you will find 
an eddy and, along the edge of that 
eddy, innumerable little whirlpools. If 
you will watch the sticks and the leaves 
that drift into those whirlpools, you 
will find that every one of them turns 
from right to left. I don’t understand 
that. 

Saturday isn’t far away. Some of 
us will be taking a bath that night. 
If you do, remember than when you 
pull the plug out of the end of the 
bathtub to let the water escape, if you 
will watch you will find there is a little 
whirlpool forms there around the vent. 
It always turns from right to left. If 
you take your hand and turn it the 
other way, the minute you remove 
your hand, it again starts turning from 
right to left. I don’t understand that 
either. 

You men who go out into the woods 
fishing and hunting and build camp- 
fires know that when there is no wind 
the smoke which goes up from that 
campfire goes up in spirals, and those 
spirals all turn from right to left, in- 
variably. 

If you go out into the garden and 
see some of the vines, like morning 
glories and vines of that character 
which twine around stouter stems in 
order to get up into the sun, you will 
find that the twist of that vine around 
that little stick is always from right 
to left. 

If you take the other vines, like 
grapevines and things of that kind 
that send out the little corkscrew 
tendrils, you will find that every one 
of those little corkscrews turns from 
right to left. 

If you go out along the stream and 
pick up periwinkles and snail shells or 
go down on the beach and pick up 
conchs or whelks or any of those shells 
that are made in spirial form, and 
look at them, you will find every one 
of them turns from right to left, as 
do the hands of the clock. I don’t un- 


derstand that either. I never will. 

If you are fortunate enough to have 
a farm and you have a mother pig 
there nursing ten or a dozen young- 
sters, and you look at them you will 
find that the twist in the tails of those 
little pigs, every one of them, turns 
from right to left. 

Those are things that I don’t un- 
derstand, and perhaps they are im- 
material. 

We have a weather bureau in Wash- 
ington, my former home. It has been 
there for fifty-five years. The weather 
isn’t a bit better today than it was the 
day they started it. I don’t understand 
that either. 

But there are just a few things that 
I do understand. 

I was fortunate enough to be born 
up in Eastern Tennessee, and there 
we rivaled Kentucky in the production 
of very marvelous horses. I understand 
what it takes to make a _ beautiful 
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broken, a white horse came out, and 
the last one was a pale or golden horse. 
I know those horses. They come from 
Arabia. They are called Golden horses 
because there is nothing which so quite 
reproduces the color of gold as the 
sheen on the satiny coats of those 
marvelous horses. Every one of them 
has a snow-white mane and tail. 

When Isabella was queen of Spain, 
the colors of all her flags and her 
favorite colors were white and gold. 
So she imported from Arabia hundreds 
of those beautiful golden horses with 
snow-white manes and tails, and they 
became characteristic of her reign as 
queen, so much so, that they were 
called Isabella horses. 

Once she sent over to what is now 
Old Mexico but which was then New 
Spain in a galleon, a stallion and three 
mares of those beautiful Golden horses 
as a present to the governor. So valu- 
able did they consider those horses, so 





“The best things in this world cannot be bought for money.’’ 


horse. I know the lines that are 
needed. I know how he should hold 
his head. And I think of that wonder- 
ful play, book and moving picture, 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apo- 
calypse,” and I believe we fix too much 
of our attention onto the riders, Death, 
Pestilence, War, and Famine, and pay 
too little attention to the horses them- 
selves. 

Those of you who are Bible students 
will remember that when the lamb 
broke the seal and the first horse came 
out, it was a red horse. When the sec- 
ond seal was broken, a black horse 
came out. When the third seal was 


beautiful were they and so wonder- 
ful, that no one of those horses 
was ever sold for money. They were 
considered too beautiful to change for 
money but always went as a present 
from one caballero to another as an 
evidence of his friendship and his love 
and his devotion. I understand that. 

I can readily understand how a 
horse could be so beautiful that the 
man who owned him couldn’t exchange 
him for money. 

I told you I came from a little vil- 
lage in Eastern Tennessee. We didn’t 
have any flower stores in our little town, 

(Turn to page 58) 
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ERE is @ typical session of the 1937 International Council with President C. W. Parker. In the "senate chamber'' the members of the Council and the 
Taylor at the rostrum facing the group with Vice President C. Harold international committee chairmen have individual desks and equipment to en- 
Hippler next to him, then Vice President George E. Snell and Secretary Fred. able them to get the most possible out of the addresses and observations. 


The International Council 


O one who attends sessions each 
‘Tees of the International Council 

it is quite possible to detect a char- 
acteristic that makes each Council dif- 
ferent from the one held the year be- 
fore. In fact, each Council differs from 
every other Council. 

That is as it should be. A stagnant 
Kiwanis would year after year have the 
same problems handled in the same way 
with the same enthusiasm or lack of it. 
A Kiwanis standing still would never 
change the character of its Councils. 


The Council of November, 1987, will 
go down in this observer’s records as a 
practical Council, a group of men ser- 
iously working out Kiwanis problems 
in a practical way. There was not much 
of theory; it was mostly practice. They 
seemed to be knowing which way they 
were going, how fast and why. They 
were not groping for answers at this 
Council meeting. They were announc- 
ing methods and manners; not inquir- 
ing about them. 

President Taylor in his introductory 
remarks put things on a very practical 
basis. Surely he said a lot of a practi- 
cal nature in this utterance which was 
the concluding challenge of his mes- 
sage: “We have reached the cross- 
roads in our march of progress and 
development, and unless we wish to 
rest in smug contentment of mutual 
satisfaction and admiration, we must 
perforce continue our growth in a nor- 
mal healthy manner so that in the 
end, the word ‘Kiwanis’ will be uni- 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Managing Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine 


versally known and understood as be- 
ing synonymous with ‘Service.’ ” 

The International Council is a most 
representative group. It consists of the 
International Board of Trustees, Past 
International Presidents and the Dis- 
trict Governors-elect. By invitation 
there are also in attendance, chairmen 
of standing and special International 
committees. All have been elected to 
office by vote of Kiwanians and all 
have served Kiwanis in numerous im- 
portant capacities. 

There were sessions of the Council 
Wednesday afternoon, Thursday morn- 
ing and Saturday morning. There were 
conferences of the district governors- 
elect Thursday afternoon, Friday morn- 
ing and Friday afternoon. At the Fri- 
day afternoon conferences Internation- 
al committee chairmen were also in 
attendance. The committee chairmen 
held separate conferences Thursday 
afternoon and Friday morning. Sev- 
eral sessions of the International Board 
of Trustees were held during various 
periods and the past International 
presidents were in session at various 
scheduled periods. 

The Council got off to a good start 


A Practical Council was the one 

held in Chicago, November 3-6, at 

which there was present a full 

attendance of the organization's 
leaders. 


Wednesday with President Taylor’s 
opening message and his cordial greet- 
ings to those in attendance. 

To Assistant Secretary George W. 
Kimball there has been assigned at 
each session of the Council for several 
years the pleasant job of presenting 
to the members of the Council a picture 
of the operations of International 
Headquarters. George dramatized his 
presentation this year and proceeded 
to conduct an imaginary visitor through 
each of the departments at Internation- 
al Headquarters, introducing the man- 
ager of each department and explain- 
ing in detail the workings of what is 
pretty generally regarded as a really 
thoroughly efficient office organization. 
Following this presentation the mem- 
bers of the Council adjourned to In- 
ternational Headquarters just across 
the street and found out for them- 
selves how the machinery is operated. 

Wednesday night there was a dinner 
at which were present not only mem- 
bers of the Council but a score of wives 
and daughters who accompanied them. 
Two fine messages having to do with 
international good will were presented 
—one by International President Tay- 
lor and the other by International Vice 
President C. Harold Hippler. Each 
agreed that there was no better ex- 
ample in all the world of international 
good will than that existing between 
Canada and the United States and each 
man eloquently proved his contentions. 

Thursday morning’s session was a 
combination of things inspirational and 
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things practical. International Trustee 
Fred G. McAlister in stating the pur- 
poses of the Council stressed the im- 
portance of leadership in the solving 
of all questions of importance in the 
United States and Canada. He stressed 
also the fact that training for leader- 
ship was the great purpose of the 
Council. 

Kiwanis from a financial angle was 
well taken care of by International 
Treasurer H. G. Hatfield and Interna- 
tional Trustee Samuel F. Clabaugh, 
chairman of the Finance Committee. 
There were a great many figures, a 
great many statements, quotations 
from the International Constitution and 
By-Laws and formal letters from the 
official auditors, but a few words will 
summarize the statements of both men, 
these words being to the general effect 
that ‘Kiwanis is financially safe, sound 
and solid.” Kiwanis, it appeared from 
the statements of these two well quali- 
fied men, lives within its means and 
meets its responsibilities. 

Under the general topic of ‘Unified 
Programs,” International Trustee 
Bennett O. Knudson, using a series of 
lantern slides, spoke earnestly and in- 
formatively on “Leadership Training.” 
He brought out the fact that “‘We are 
striving to be leaders, not commanders. 
Kiwanis is cooperative, not militaris- 
tic.”” He told of the work of the leader- 
ship training conferences and of the 
fine results which have been secured in 
the various districts. All of this was 
to inspire the governors-elect to see 
that throughout their districts men in 
positions of leadership would be thor- 
oughly trained to assume their respon- 
sibilities. 

Charles S. Dudley, chairman of the 
Special Committee on Achievement Re- 
ports, did not only explain why the 
achievement reports should be _ pre- 


pared and submitted but just how they 
can best be prepared. 

Public affairs activities were pre- 
sented by Robert J. Prittie, chairman 
of the Public Affairs Committee for 
Canada and Luther M. Feeger, chair- 
man of the Public Affairs Committee 
for the United States. Each man dealt 
with the problems he felt particularly 
concerned his country. Chairman Prit- 
tie announced as the slogan of his 
committee: ‘‘Democracy—through un- 
derstanding comes _ appreciation.” 
Chairman Feeger’s Committee slogan 
was announced as “A better and a 
deeper appreciation of Kiwanis and 
public affairs.” 

The concluding address of the morn- 
ing was “The Mission of Kiwanis” by 
Fred. C. W. Parker, International Sec- 
retary. Secretary Parker, in the last 
paragraph of his address, recalled the 
words inscribed over one of the out- 
side gates at the campus of Harvard 
University, namely: “Enter to grow 
in wisdom” and on the inside of the 
gate, “Depart to better serve thy coun- 
try and thy kind.” He suggested these 
words as properly describing the mis- 
sion of Kiwanis—‘“‘To have men enter 
to grow in wisdom but to depart to 
better serve their country and their 
kind.”’ 

The afternoon was devoted to a gov- 
ernors’ conference under the chairman- 
ship of International Trustee Holman; 
a conference of International commit- 
tee chairmen, presided over by Inter- 
national Trustee McAlister and meet- 
ings of Board committees and past 
International presidents, 

There was another dinner Thursday 
evening and there were in attendance 
at this dinner also the ladies who ac- 
companied the men to the Council. The 
speaker of the evening was Roe Fulker- 
son, editorial writer for The Kiwanis 
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Magazine, who delivered a_ beautiful 
little address under the title of “‘Gol- 
den Horses.’”’ In one short sentence, 
Roe’s address was to the effect that 
the best things in this world cannot 
be bought for money. 

Friday morning was a continuation 
of the governors’ conference of Thurs- 
day afternoon and there was also a 
continuation of the conference of com- 
mittee chairmen. The International 
Board of Trustees and past Interna- 
tional presidents met in joint session. 
During Friday afternoon governors 
and committee chairmen met in joint 
session and there was a presentation 
of reports by the following chairmen: 
I. Lynn Thurston, Agriculture; Mark 
Farris, Attendance; Charles I. Henry, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Work; Frederick M. 
Barnes, Business Standards; Harry A. 
Lane, Classification and Membership; 
Walter P. Zeller, Inter-Club Relations; 
Franklin C. Haven, Kiwanis Education; 
George E. Piersol, Music; E. B. Stahl- 
man, Jr., Publicity; W. Karl Lations, 
Under-Privileged Child; Michael Soph- 
rin, Vocational Guidance; Clinton S. 
Harley, Past International Officers, and 
Julius Dingfelder, Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims. 

On Friday evening members of the 
Council attended a banquet arranged 
by the Chicago Conference of Kiwanis 
Clubs. The banquet honored Frank J. 
Loesch, President of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, who spoke on “Citizen- 
ship Responsibilities.” Mr. Loesch was 
presented with a magnificently bound 
volume of commendatory letters from 
friends. (His address was presented 
in the December issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

The final session of the Council was 
held Saturday morning and opened 
with an International convention sym- 

(Turn to page 60) 





THE LADIES ENJOYED 


NUMBER of members of the Council and committee chairmen were accom- 


THEIR CHICAGO VISIT 


Second row: Mesdames 





panied by their wives. Special entertainment features were arranged for 
them in addition to the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday night banquets. 
They were privileged to attend some of Chicago's most interesting and novel 
offerings in the entertainment line and were enabled also to view some of the 
city's scenic attractions., Included in the group picture taken at one of the 
affairs are, first row, left to right: Mesdames Carl E. Endicott, Edmund F. 
Arras, Henry C. Heinz, F. Trafford Taylor, Joshua L. Johns, Harper Gatton, 


Raymond M. Crossman and Horace W. McDavid. 

Fred. C. W. Parker, Clinton S. Harley, Asa M. Royce, Clarence L. Valentine, 

1. Lynn Thurston, Mark Farris, Gladwin H. Lewis, Charles S. Dudley and Ben- 

nett O. Knudson. Third row: Mesdames George Kienholz, Michael Sophrin, 

William C. Jarnagin, George E. Piersol, Walter Ingram and Mrs. Jay Augustin. 

Fourth row: Mesdames George W. Kimball, E. B. Stahiman, Jr., Franklin C, 
Haven, Mark A. Smith, Merton S. Heiss and O. E. Peterson. 
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What of the Future? 


Y first Council meeting as Gov- 
M ernor-elect of the Illinois-East- 

ern Iowa District was in 1929, 
just after the stock market crash. We 
scarcely had begun to realize that hard 
times were ahead. 

My second was in 1932, just after the 
bottom of the depression had been 
reached, as measured by the stock mar- 
ket barometer, and we then were not 
aware that the depression had hit the 
bottom and we were beginning to come 
out of it. Indeed, so far as Kiwanis 
was concerned, we were not yet on the 
way out. The picture was discouraging. 

You know the story of loyalty, how 
we came back, back to where we are to- 
day, with a strong financial back-log, 
with a membership goal of 100,000 
practically within our grasp, with the 
restored field service and magazine, 
with the loyal Headquarters staff that 
never faltered during the depression, 
with towns and cities needing Kiwanis 
today and able to use Kiwanis. We face 
a Kiwanis that is sitting on top of the 
world statistically. 

What of the future? You governors 
and committee chairmen are the men 
who can answer that question, because, 
as you lead, so will go Kiwanis in 1938. 
If you lead, Kiwanis will go forward. 
If you lag, Kiwanis will lag. If you 
flop, Kiwanis will flop. As you press 
forward, so Kiwanis will press for- 
ward. You are the leaders. 

Our plan of leadership training is 
sound. It has proved its worth over 
some nine or ten years of active ex- 
perience, and this plan of leadership 
training will work out if you will work 
it out and carry it to its logical conclu- 
sion right down into every one of our 
clubs. 

Our program of Objectives and Pub- 
lic Affairs Activities is sound, thor- 
oughly sound and thoroughly challeng- 
ing. You must have recognized that 
from Past President Endicott’s presen- 
tation. 


By A. COPELAND CALLEN 


Immediate Past President 


Quality leadership, developed and 

unselfishly working, makes the fu- 

ture assured asserts speaker at 
Council Session. 


But you are going to have to lead the 
way in showing that Kiwanis is not a 
luncheon club, or Chautauqua lecture 
program, not a fraternal organization 
but a community builder. Too many 
clubs have not yet learned how to build; 
you will have to show them. 

Within the last six months I was 
talking to an immediate past president 
of a club in the “A” division, and he 
told me how that club was groping, 
groping to find a continuing objective 
that they could carry out in their com- 
munity. That club has been in ex- 
istence nearly twenty years. Pessi- 
mistic? No, I am not pessimistic. Ki- 
wanis clubs are not made over night, 
and some of them don’t find themselves 
in ten or fifteen or twenty years. But 
what an opportunity awaits some of 
you and your official families in secur- 
ing better functioning clubs, in getting 
increased individual participation in Ki- 
wanis activities, in making Kiwanis a 
vital force, a vital force in every com- 
munity in your district! 

What of the future? I have said our 
plan of leadership training is sound and 
that our program of work is sound. 
There may be many things that will 
help us to go forward, but there is one 
thing that we must have if we are to 
go forward and that is quality leader- 
ship. 

In my opinion, the future of Kiwanis 
depends on that one thing. The funda- 
mentals of Kiwanis, the foundation- 
stones which have been erected in this 
Kiwanis structure during the years 
gone by have been firm stones, substan- 
tial stones, and they have been well 


laid. But the future of Kiwanis de- 
pends on the stones that you are going 
to build in 1938 and 1939 and the years 
that go on. 

In my opinion, one of your greatest 
responsibilities is to develop quality 
leadership, beginning in the club and 
carrying on through the division and 
district. To my mind, as I have said 
before, there are two types of leader- 
ship, executive leadership perhaps as 
represented by the governors; creative 
leadership perhaps as represented by 
committee chairmen in their particular 
fields of activities, and yet these are 
not exclusive. They can be mutually 
combined. We need executive leader- 
ship and creative Jeadership that will 
think beyond the present and lead us 
on, both executively and creatively to 
newer and higher things. 

I am not implying that we have not 
had or that we do not now have quality 
leadership. No man could look into the 
faces of this group and be afraid of 
that. I am looking to the future. Lead- 
ers must be trained and developed. We 
have the plan, and the plan works, but 
over and above that we must convince 
these men that Kiwanis service is un- 
selfish service, that election to office is 
a call to duty and not an end to be 
sought by devious and selfish means; 
that Kiwanis honors are earned through 
devoted service and not simply bestowed 
at the time of election; that no one 
club, division or district has a right to 
representation unless that right is won 
by the outstanding quality as shown by 
past service of the proposed leader. 

Kiwanis is a challenging thing. If 
Kiwanis is to go forward in the future, 
we must earnestly seek to develop and 
to train an unselfish leadership that is 
willing to give of itself unselfishiy to 
the entire organization. 

Governors, Committee Chairmen, all 
of us, our program, again, is sound 
and workable. Our leadership training 


(Turn to page 55) 
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Saint John Finances” , aN 
Projects By Radio / »« ® «= \ 


By W. H. GOLDING 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Saint John, New Brunswick 













Above: The Recreation Center, one of 
the fine objectives which profits from 
the Radio Auction. Left: Important 
folks work diligently during the inten- 
sive auction periods. Ira B. Rockwell, 
publisher (with cigar) Dr. J. O’Brien 
(with cigarette), Neal Lamont, water- 
proofing contractor (standing in rear). 
At the phones are busy business and 
professional men of Saint John. 









UCTIONING donated merchan- 
dise by radio has been the means 
by which the Kiwanis Club of 

Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada, 
has raised over $20,000 in the past ten i 
years to enable it to initiate and carry é wus 

out a varied program of outstandingly | ae 
worthy community welfare objectives. ea . a 

The idea originated in the fall of Thomas H. Carter, Secretarv, seated. At the left are John Flood, J. K. Kennedy and John Freedman 
1928, when C. A. Munro, retiring presi- and right Lr. G. W. White and Fred A. Hazel, Music Conductor. 
dent this term, owned a private radio 
station in the Capitol Theatre building, 
of which the writer is manager. The 
idea caught on instantly as a striking 
novelty, so much so, in fact, that groups 
of public-spirited people held lively bid- 
ding duels from different sections of 
the city. Two tons of coal sold for 
over $100, 100-pound bags of sugar 
brought $35 each and the services 
of a popular jazz orchestra were 
knocked down to a wealthy citizen to be 
rendered a public charitable institution 
as a special treat for $125. 

After this inaugural auction, how- 
ever, the merchandising by air settled 
down to a real bargaining proposition. 
Splendid gifts of clothing, furniture, 
art goods, electrical appliances, season 
tickets for theatres, food, fuel, refriger- 
ation goods, beauty parlor services, gas- 
oline and oil cards; tuition courses, toys, 
etc., etc., in bewildering range, poured 
in from local establishments and outside 
manufacturing concerns. The Kiwanis 
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FAITH 


By ROE FULKERSON 


HE question most frequently asked of us unfortunates 

who solve the bread and butter problem by writing, is 

“Where do you get your ideas?” If, when you shall have 
finished this page, you will admit that I started it with an 
idea, I will tell you where I got it. I read a story in a maga- 
zine. Not a new story, but a very good one. 

When I finished reading the story, my four-year-old 
daughter woke from her nap, and we had a long talk about 
Christmas, which is yet to come at the time I am writing. 
She told me in great detail exactly what Santa Claus is 
going to bring her. 

And now, if the choir will ask the congregation to sing 
some good old inspiring hymn, and if the vestrymen will 
pass the plates for the collection, I will try to preach you a 
sermon. I’ll admit at the outset that I am a better fisher- 
man than preacher, but I refer you to the Apostles, who 
were also fishermen. 

The story I read was of a part of the country sorely beset 
by drought. The fields lay parched by the sun; dust clouds 
lay over everything, and the cattle lowed dismally beside the 
almost dried up watercourses. A total crop failure was 
imminent unless there was rain. 

The pastor of the local church called for every man, 
woman and child in the community to assemble on Sabbath 
morning and send up supplications to Almighty God to help 
them in their hour of need. He reminded them of the 
manna from Heaven, of the Children of Israel’s passage 
through the Red Sea, of the lame who had walked, the blind 
who had seen, and the dead who had come to life because 
God so willed it. 

That Sunday all the countryside gathered at the church 
for the service of prayer and supplication. Men, women 
and children walked, came on horseback, in carriages and 
in automobiles, until the church was crowded. After a few 
hymns, the pastor called on them all to get down on their 
knees and ask God to help them in their hour of great 
travail. Tears streamed down the face of the white-haired 
pastor as he prayed. 

The wonder came. While they were still on their knees, 
the skies darkened, lightning flashed and down came such a 
rain as had not been seen in that vicinity for years. Their 
prayers of supplication changed to prayers of thanksgiving, 
and they sang hymns of praise. 

When the pastor dismissed his congregation, they crowded 
around the doorway of the church, unable to leave in the 
pouring rain. Then it was discovered that only one little 
girl had brought an umbrella! 

The moral is obvious. She alone among those hun- 
dreds of people had faith that the rain would come. 

I find that my little girl and all the other little girls and 
boys have this same sublime faith in the good things to 
come. Every one of them has a sublime faith that Santa 
Claus will come down the chimney with toys and games 
and all the other things which mean Christmas to a child. 

Every child is absolutely sure that the bunny rabbit will 
come at Easter time with candies and gaily colored eggs for 
his basket. 

Every child has implicit confidence that on the Fourth of 
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July firecrackers and sparklers will be here for his amuse- 
ment; that Thanksgiving will find a fat brown turkey on the 
table, and he will feast gloriously. So much for the faith 
of children. 

Alas for the lack of faith in us. Bitter experience has 
made us realize that the sweetness of Merry Christmas has 
its bitter following of bills from the department stores; 
that the bunny provides the Easter eggs only after papa and 
mama have stayed up until the wee small hours dyeing 
them; that the Fourth of July means burned fingers for 
the children and firecracker headaches for the oldsters, and 
that even Thanksgiving is a day of overeating which re- 
quires doses of soda and plenty of groaning to get rid of 
the subsequent indigestion. 

We live in a world crazed with fear. Wars and rumors of 
wars beset and bedevil us. Taxes penalize prosperity, and 
we are betrayed by scheming politicians until we have little 
faith left in anything. 

The falling off in church attendance indicates that we are 
even wandering far from God and losing faith in Him and 
in His divine guidance of our affairs. It is a sad world today, 
my masters! 

But in the gloom there is one small ray of sunshine. 
There is at least one group of men who have not yet lost their 
faith in the world. They dare not, because there are too 
many people who have faith in Kiwanians, and Kiwanians 
must not lose faith in themselves. 

Hundreds of little children who once scuttled along the 
ground like crabs, are now standing erect and proud be- 
cause of Kiwanis; thousands of under-privileged little ones 
have had Christmas parties and happy vacation times be- 
cause of Kiwanis. They have a faith in Kiwanis as sub- 
lime as the faith of the little girl with the umbrella that 
God would bring the life giving rain. 

Too many farmers’ markets have been established, too 
because busy business and professional men have turned 
aside from money making to come to their assistance, for the 
churches to cease to have faith in Kiwanis and its ultimate 
helpfulness. 

Too many farmers markets have been established, too 
many Four-H clubs financed, too many farm problems solved, 
and too good an understanding established between farmer 
and city man, for the agriculturist to lose his faith in 
Kiwanis. 

Too many towns have been aroused to their civic duty and 
been induced to go to the polls; too many open forums in 
Kiwanis clubs have aroused the people to an intelligent in- 
terest in government, for the public at large to lose faith in 
Kiwanis as a vital influence in civic betterment. 

Kiwanians cannot and will not lose faith. Kiwanis will 
march on as sturdily as that little girl taking her umbrella 
to church. It will march on as confidently as your little son 
and my little daughter, with firm faith in the ultimate good; 
with sublime confidence that order will come out of chaos, 
and that the blessings of peace and prosperity will follow 
the present evils of conquest and war. 

The sermon is over. Perhaps I was wise when I left 
theological school before the end of my first year. 
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Anniversary Week 


Kiwanis International will have 23 

candles on its birthday cake to be 

served symbolically at least by its 

clubs during the week of Jan- 
uary 16-22. 


fun but it isn’t funny any longer 

because there are such things as 
truant officers who ask embarrassing 
questions and besides, habitual truancy 
is punishable. Somehow it doesn’t seem 
fair that youth which today receives 
so much attention and solicitude, should 
be deprived of that ancient privilege, 
still exercised by us adults. 

Playing hookey is, in fact, remaining 
away from school without permission. 
In effect, it is loss of opportunity to 
acquire knowledge of our own affairs 
and those of others. 

Do we in Kiwanis play hookey? Em- 
phatically we do and I have no ref- 
erence to absences from weekly meet- 
ings for in that field of devotion, many 
are the faithful but in our Kiwanis 
school, hookey is rampant and there 
can be no truant officers. Each of us 
is on honor. 

Kiwanis has always attracted think- 
ing men, deliberate men, men who carry 
responsibilities. They are educated in 
their professions and in the technical- 
ities of their various businesses. 
Frankly, Kiwanis has no appeal for the 
ignorant or uninformed and I am using 
those terms in their broadest sense. 
He who appreciates Kiwanis as a vital 
force for community improvement, so- 
cial welfare and fellowship of undeni- 
able value must be at least, an observ- 
er, if not a student and above all, he 
must cultivate liberality of view. 

Why do we play hookey from the 
school of Kiwanis education? 

Is it because a sufficient knowledge 
of Kiwanis can be secured through par- 
ticipation in club projects, regular at- 
tendance or in service on club com- 
mittees? Is it only the Board of Di- 
rectors who should be educated in Ki- 
wanis and are they? There are no an- 
swers. The questions are too absurd. 
Or have we in the enjoyment of fel- 
lowship, come unconsciously to regard 
Kiwanis as synonymous with mental as 
well as physical relaxation and has our 
absorption in service just normally and 
naturally swerved us from a compre- 
hensive understanding of what holds 
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Chairman, International Committee on Kiwanis Education 


us together, why we have grown stead- 
ily in strength and influence and how 


it all happened to be that way? Per- 
haps. 

Kiwanis education need not be 
drudgery. It can be reduced to the 


systematic mastery of a few facts fol- 
lowed by some serious reflection upon 
the results of that initial meeting of a 
handful of men at Detroit, a genera- 
tion ago, who in their most imaginative 
moments never envisioned the Kiwanis 
of today. 

The story of Kiwanis achievement 
rivals fiction. Its chapters have been 
written by living persons of living per- 
sons and its series of plots have been 
developed from the problems and the 
emotions of human kind in its forma- 
tive stage. 

Yes, there are numerous pamphlets 
and other printed matter carried in 
stock at International Headquarters, 
all of it prepared by men like you and 
me, urged only by the desire to crystal- 
pret ie c 











lize conceptions of Kiwanis for the in- 
formation of him who will read and 
meditate. None of it was done for hire 
or by professionals in the literary 
world. Just men with a purpose. 

Thousands of these publications are 
mailed every year and I believe that 
many of them are studiously read by 
members who seek the point of view of 
the writer and succeed, but there are 
additional factors essential to an entire 
understanding. The reader should do 
some original thinking. He should make 
inquiry for further and later facts. He 
could well afford to discuss Kiwanis 
causes and Kiwanis effects with his 
fellow members and with his neighbors 
and with the man on the street. Ki- 
wanis as an influence is too far-flung 
today to be limited by boundary or 
within a restricted area. 

Then, too, there is much that can be 
learned through an intimate knowledge 
of our organization mechanics. Few of 
our total membership have had the 
privilege of seeing Kiwanis manage- 
ment at its daily routine and noted the 
three elements, so apparent there 
which spell success for any business: 
courtesy, efficiency and economy. Ki- 
wanis management is business man- 
agement. 

Great crusades have had their or- 
igins in simple resolutions. 

Twenty-three years ago, Kiwanis 
was born. The name alone is without 
significance but, ornamented by the 
ideals to which it has been pledged and 
supported in its service by a member- 
ship devoted to those ideals, Kiwanis 
seems almost to have been inspired. 

In common with all people to whom 
a recurrent date has a peculiar value, 
we of Kiwanis celebrate its birth dur- 
ing January of each year. We set apart 
a week in order that all clubs may 
have an opportunity to prepare and 
present appropriate programs in that 
week, Anniversary Week. 

Assuming that we have been truant 
and that the closeness of touch with 
ideal, objective, yes, even the mechanics 
has lessened to a degree, yesterday is 
gone and may be remembered only as 
of use for the selection from our ex- 
periences of yesterday, those that will 
make a profitable tomorrow. Today we 
make such a resolution and a further 
one, that during Anniversary Week, 
each of us will attend his club, open in 
mind and receptive in spirit for the 
philosophy of Kiwanis, then and there 
resolved to play hookey no more. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
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Paragraphs from International Committee Reports to Council 


Agriculture 

“It is not possible under our priv- 
ileged, democratic type of government 
for the urban group to progress so- 
cially and economically ahead of the 
rural group. It has been attempted, but 
failed. Let us recognize the funda- 
mental fact that we must both progress 
together if we desire to progress so- 
cially and economically.” 

—I. Lynn Thurston, Chairman. 


Attendance 
“Index as to the stability and growth 
of a club is attendance and good at- 
tendance builds Kiwanis and strength- 
ens its community.” 
—Mark Farris, Chairman. 


Boys and Girls Work 


“Never before have boys and girls 
found it so difficult to get along as they 
do today and never before have those 
who come out of college found it so diffi- 


cult to have a place in the social order 
as is true today. I believe there is a 
real felt need for a program for normal 
boys and girls.” 

—Charles I. Henry, Chairman. 


Business Standards 


“Kiwanians are not ordinary busi- 
Kiwanians are selected busi- 


nessmen. 
nessmen; selected because their in- 
tegrity, ability and accomplishments 


have made them stand out from the 
crowd in each of our communities. Be- 
cause of what they are and who they 
are, they and their clubs are looked to 
by their communities for leadership.” 
—Fred M. Barnes, Chairman. 


Classification and Membership 

“A healthy membership is the life 
blood of Kiwanis activity. There isn’t 
a community in all of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional but that has a fine opportunity to 
obtain new members and to reclaim old 
ones.” —Harry A. Lane, Chairman. 


Inter-Club Relations 


“There is a splendid opportunity pro- 
vided to promote friendship and under- 
standing through visits of members to 
other clubs either as individuals or as 
flying squadrons. Those who fail to 
visit other Kiwanis clubs are missing 
one of the most pleasant experiences in 
Kiwanis.” 


—Walter P. Zeller, Chairman. 


Kiwanis Education 
“Education in Kiwanis is simply a 
thorough understanding of what we do, 
why we do it and how we do it.” 
—Franklin C. Haven, Chairman. 


Music 
“Kiwanis is not a music school. Music 
in Kiwanis is for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. A good club is a singing club.” 
—George E. Piersol, Chairman. 
(Turn to page 62) 
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NO PADDING 


HERE is no dead wood on the Ki- 


wanis tree. Some organizations 
have yielded to the temptation to al- 
low local branches to stay on the books 
long after they have ceased to func- 
tion as live units. 

This has never been true of Ki- 
wanis. Every club listed is a going 
organization, fully functioning as a 


Kiwanis club, and carrying out the objects and objectives of 


the organization in its neighborhood. 

Clubs fall naturally into the three classes: 
tion and moribund. The system of club reports so charac 
teristic of Kiwanis is such that a study of the attendance 
and other reports—even the absence of the reports 
ly calls attention to a club liable to become moribund. 

When a club becomes an attention unit, every effort is 
made through the District Governor, and the Lieutenant 
Governor, and with the use of any available field man, to 
revive it and put it back to work again. In the few cases 
of failure, and they are very, very few, the club is at once 
requested to forfeit its charter, that our list of clubs may 
not be cluttered up with dead wood. 

Membership turnover is an ill to which every mortal 
organization is heir. There are no exceptions, but in this 
matter of turnover in clubs, Kiwanis has been one of the 
most fortunate organizations which ever existed. It should 
be a matter of pride to every Kiwanian that our list of 
clubs is clean as a hound’s tooth. There are no dead 
branches on the Kiwanis tree. 


“The only man who can be a leader is one who 
knows the way.”—Fred McAlister. 


going, atten- 


quick 


EXTENSION 

HERE is a town in your district 

which needs a Kiwanis club. Ki- 
wanis needs every club which can be 
built in your district. A new broom 
sweeps clean. These facts are self- 
evident, and should prove conclusively 
to every District Governor and every 
Lieutenant Governor that the time for 
extension is when the new officers are 
going full steam ahead and are full of energy and en- 
thusiasm. 

It takes time to build a new club. It takes as much work 
as it takes time, and the sooner we get into action, the sooner 
the job can be completed and another star added to the 
Kiwanis crown. 

There has never been a time in Kiwanis when quality was 
sacrificed for numbers. This explains the low turnover in 
Kiwanis membership, and the few charters which have been 
eancelled. In urging extension, there is no thought of low- 
ering this fine standard of personnel. But it is worthy of 
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note that there are other civic clubs in the field who are 
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pushing organization, and in the smaller towns they may 
beat Kiwanis to it and sign up the best material available. 

Kiwanis is rapidly building back to its highest peak of 
membership. New clubs are being organized under healthy 
conditions in districts. The pardonable pride taken 
by the former governors in the clubs they fathered during 
their term of office, can be duplicated with the present group 
of officers if a systematic and thoughtful plan is put to work 
now, while the iron is hot and the various district officers 
filled with enthusiasm. 


most 


love is than hate; 
is stronger than selfishness, and grati- 
than envy.”’—Edward L. Thorn- 


dike. 


sé 
In Superior men, stronger 
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Tre ndship 


tude is stronge 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PUBLICATIONS are divided into 

two general classes. The pessimis- 
tic ones, or “View With Alarmers,” 
and the optimistic or “Point With 
Priders.” The Kiwanis Magazine has 
always been in the latter class, because 
the official publication of such a group 
as Kiwanis International certainly has 
many more things at which to point 
with pride than it has situations which 
with alarm. 

But there is one tendency in our organization toward 
which we cannot point with pride, and which it might be 
wise to view with alarm. This is our attendance at Inter- 
national Conventions, and the failure of many of our clubs 
to realize the importance of having representatives present. 

It is at International Conventions that all Kiwanis laws 
are passed and all International officers elected. It is here 
that it is determined in which direction Kiwanis shall head. 
Your club is entitled to representation in such matters, and 
your elected representatives should be there with your pow- 
er of attorney to express your wishes. 

There are three hundred and twenty-six clubs in the 
United States and Canada which have not had representa- 
tion at an International Convention in three years. At 
least one of these clubs is entertaining the District Conven- 
tion for its district next year. 

At the last convention, in Indianapolis, eleven hundred and 
twenty-two clubs were represented, but even this large at- 
tendance left eight hundred and nine clubs which were not 
represented, and missed the information and inspiration of 
that great convention. 

Next year we are headed for San Francisco. The only 
convention comparable to this one was the convention held 
at Los Angeles, also on the extreme west coast. Sad to re- 
late, the long distance took its toll of our convention attend- 
ance there, and fourteen hundred and fifty-six clubs were 
not represented! 

There are no more loyal or enthusiastic Kiwanians on 
earth than those in the California-Nevada District. The at- 
tendance at the San Francisco Convention will probably be 
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above normal in numbers. But certainly it is up to the 
rest of Kiwanis International to come to the front and keep 
that San Francisco Convention from being simply a glori- 
fied District Convention. 

It is the boast of the host district that it will have as many 
members in attendance as all the rest of Kiwanis combined. 
This is no idle boast, either. They will make good. But 
certainly it is the duty and pleasure of the rest of Kiwanis 
International to make them produce a registration of three 
or four thousand to make good their promise. 

The important point is not mere numbers at the conven- 
tion in San Francisco. The important point is the number 
of clubs represented. No club has ever failed in its Inter- 
national Convention attendance without losing much more 
in enthusiasm, in instruction and in Kiwanis spirit than 
it saved in money. 

Let every club president on the continent make it one of 
the objectives of his year to see that his club is properly 
represented at the great law making and inspiration pro- 
voking meeting at San Francisco. Let your representatives 
bring back from that convention a torch from the sacred fire 
of Kiwanis to rekindle the flames of enthusiasm on the local 
club altar. 

Let every club make proper budget provisions to send at 
least one delegate to greet the California-Nevada Kiwanians 
at the Golden Gate next June. It is none too soon to arrange 
for the necessary funds, and to select men who are in a posi- 
tion to make the trip. 


Fifty thousand families now live in trailers. 


TICKET FIXING 


PAEANS of praise to the Elks! Half 
a million of them have pledged 
themselves not to resort to the prac- 
tice of fixing police tickets because it 
favors the privileged few and has a 
tendency to break down the morale of 
law-enforcement officers. 

When one of the largest fraternal 
organizations in the country takes 
such a stand as this, every other organization should have 
the courage to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
their efforts to eradicate the undemocratic practice. 

Atlanta was one of the cities where ticket fixing had be- 
come a menace, but so effective has the campaign been to 
stop it, that the police report that they are seldom asked 
by citizens to tear up parking and other tickets for traffic 
violations. 

Kiwanis can help in this desirable attempt at law en- 
forcement. Public opinion is powerful enough to entirely 
eradicate it if other organizations will back up this splen- 
did objective of the Elks. 


a “A FEW Bucks 





How unfortunate it is that laboring men do not 

know what their leaders know so well—that in 

sixty per cent of all strikes the strikers gain ab- 
solutely nothing. 


A HISTORIAN 


KIWANIS club is not limited to 
one human life or one human 
memory. The changing years will 
eventually bring an entirely new mem- 
bership. Death loves a shining mark, 
and time will eliminate the present 
membership. But the club as such 
wiil go on. 
The passing years will dim the 
memory of the club’s beginning. Its accomplishments, its 
personnel, even the names of its presidents will be forgot- 
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ten. Your older members now tell with pleasure of the 
early struggles of the club, the virtues of its departed mem- 
bers, and the efficiency of presidents now gathered to their 
fathers. 

In every club there is some man who takes an interest in 
matters of this kind. If this man is appointed historian of 
the club, it will be his pleasure to gather these facts now, 
before they are forgotten, and put them in such form that 
future Kiwanians can refer to them, assured of their ac- 
curacy. 

Our International organization has just passed its ma- 
jority. Even in these few years, the historian of the mother 
organization is having great difficulty checking the facts and 
figures, gathering the data and the names needed to make an 
accurate history. 

No matter if your club has existed as long as there has 
been Kiwanis, or if it were built only last year, a historian 
appointed now will have an easier job than if his appoint- 
ment comes in later years, after the facts of the club’s 
history are cobwebby and dust covered. 


“If you wish to be happy for an hour, get intoxi- 

cated. If you wish to be happy for three days, 

get married. If you wish to be happy for eight 

days, kill your pig and eat it. If you wish to be 

happy forever, become a gardener.’’—Chinese 
proverb. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


WENTY some years ago a student 

assassinated an archduke in Bosnia. 
At that time, Mrs. John Smith, a 
widow in South Carolina, and Mr. 
John Jones, a farmer in Manitoba, 
may have noticed the incident in the 
papers, but gave it only passing atten- 
tion. Yet that shot fired so far away, 
killed two of the sons of the widow in 
South Carolina, and three of the sons of the farmer in Mani- 
toba. These five boys fought in the war which followed on 
the heels of that shot. 

A disease among the caterpillars in the Orient will affect 
the price of rayon in the Occident, and the wages of the men 
employed in that industry, just as a strike in that rayon 
mill will add to the value of every silk worm in Asia. 

The world is now a jumbled mass of jack straws like 
those a small boy drops on the floor and attempts to hook 
out, one individual straw at a time, without disturbing the 
rest. Importation and exportation, markets of oil and iron, 
of hemp and tobacco, industries of one country established 
near the source of supply in another country, have so meshed 
the conflicting interests of all countries that every slight 
disturbance in one nation affects all other nations. 

Kiwanis clubs can do no better work than to present in 
their open forums speakers who are authorities on current 
events, and can interpret their significance in simple terms 
that the average business or professional man can under- 
stand. 

National isolation is no longer possible. What once 
affected only one nation can easily embroil any or all other 
nations. A civil war in Spain threatens all of Europe, while 
an undeclared war in Asia is equally dangerous. The Unit- 
ed States or Canada may find itself in foreign complications 
any day. 

Both our countries have fought in one war which failed 
utterly in its avowed objective, to end all wars. It behooves 
us now to learn all we can of what is actually going on in 
the other nations of the earth, so that we can throw our 
influence on the side of right when the crucial moment comes. 
The reading of articles in reliable magazines is of great 
value, but let Kiwanis be in the forefront of the discussion 
of international problems, so that if war comes, or if war 
is threatened, we will at least know what it is all about, 
which is more than we knew at the time of the last one. 
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Celebrate Alfalfa Day 


at Harrisburg 


HE Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, Illinois, not satisfied with 

working day and night during and after the disastrous 

flood which swept down in that section, put on some extra 
financial and physical effort and distributed alfalfa seed to 
farmers in the flooded areas. 

The alfalfa seed was the donation of the entire Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa Kiwanis District, that sum remaining from flood 
relief funds sent to be used among the farmers of the stricken 
area. 

In behalf of District Governor Jacob W. Myers, Harrisburg 
presented a check for $1,237 to Harry C. Neville, Kiwanian 
and Farm Adviser, which paid for 3,620 bushels of alfalfa to 
be distributed to 62 farmers in the flooded area. 

The Harrisburg club, with a fine reputation for agricultural 
activities, watched and waited and finally October 30 was 
selected as ‘‘Alfalfa Day’’ and farmers from Saline and other 
counties flocked into the city for the celebration. It also 
became a fall festival and there were displays and exhibits, 


























Above: Corn and hay samples with some of 
those responsible for the fine showing. Below: 
Governor Jacob W. Myers (right) gives Farm 
Adviser Neville (Kiwanian) a check for $1237 
for 3620 pounds of alfalfa seed March 6, 1937. 





Corn and hay (alfalfa) exhibit. 


prizes and awards and altogether it was a magnificent example 
of what can be done in the matter of rural-urban relations. 

The full number of bales of alfalfa promised by farmers 
who were benefited were delivered early and 63 bales of al- 
falfa hay brought $71.00 by auction, which sum went to the 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child of the Harrisburg club. 

The Saline County Farm Bureau and the Kiwanis Club of 
Harrisburg have long worked together diligently and effec- 
tively to the end that Kiwanians of Harrisburg and farmers of 
the county are close friends. There was a great deal of prep- 
aration necessary for the farm festival and all organizations 
in the city entered wholeheartedly into the duties necessary 
to bring this to a successful conclusion. 

Among the outstanding agricultural activities of recent years 
participated in or sponsored by the Harrisburg Club was the 
introduction into Saline county of pure-bred cattle. This was 
done through close codperation with the farm bureau. The 
club also is responsible in a large measure for creating public 
opinion favoring the maintenance of an agricultural course in 
a the high school. The club gained nation-wide attention when 
a ; it aided by radio, by direct mail and by the use of various 
advertising stunts the growers to dispose some years ago of a 
record peach crop. The club sought not to do things by itself; 
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Above: Governor Myers and Farm Adviser 


Neville in a Harrisburg alfalfa field, Septem- it always gained interest and support of other organizations. 

r 18, 1937. Below: Part of the ‘Alfalfa ide sQ7 Ndi a . 

Des" cone saieall om aan ole conan ot Vaniein Incidentally, the club sponsored the building of Kiwanis clubs 
burg, October 30, 1937. in the neighboring towns of Vienna and Shawneetown. 
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Left: All ready for stockings and fireplaces. 
Below left to right from the truck: Dr. Ray W. 
Shanks, chairman, Indiana District and Nobles- 
ville Club Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
for 1937, John T.\Kester, Lieutenant Governor 
for 1937 and Secretary of Noblesville club and 
now Governor, Dave McPeak, Ben H. Watt, 
Secretary, Committee on Under-Privileged Child, 
W. R. Stephenson, head of Recreation Depart- 
ment, WPA, and Paul B. Michaels, Vice Chair- 
man, Committee on Under-Privileged Child and 
Toy Man of the Noblesville club. 
















































Noblesville Plays 
Santa to All Indiana 


By BEN H. WATT 


Secretary for 1937 Committee on Un- 
der-Privileged Child, Noblesville, Indiana 


Child of the Noblesville, Indiana, Kiwanis club ac- 

cepted the responsibility of seeing that no children 
went without Santa Claus at Christmas time. This has 
been made possible by the codperation of all Kiwanians in 
securing toys, dolls and other presents that go to make 
children happy. The firemen have given excellent help 
in reconditioning the toys and the DeMolay boys help in 
the delivery the day before Christmas. 

When Paul Michaels, who attends to assembling all 
gifts each year, received a call from the Schacht Rub- 
ber Mfg. Company of Noblesville to accept some games 
for the Christmas activity he was very happy. And when 
he called on Mr. C. A. Schacht he was more than happy— 
he was overwhelmed. Instead of toys for just the local 
demand, Paul was shown toys that caused him to think he 
was in Santa Claus’ headquarters. After pinching him- 
self to see whether he was asleep or awake Paul accepted 
the wonderful gift and immediately started securing all 
available storage space for the toys. 

The committee was called together when the second 
event took place which made possible the expansion of 
Santa Claus to the entire Indiana District. At the meet- 
ing it was learned that the committee chairman, Dr. Ray 
W. Shanks, who had carried on such an excellent program 
for the past few years, had been borrowed by the newly 
elected governor of the Indiana District. He had been 
appointed chairman of the Indiana District Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child. 

With “Doc” Shanks as district chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child and with this wonderful 
gift from the Schacht Rubber Mfg. Co., available, the 
committee at the suggestion of the chairman decided to 
share its happiness with all the Kiwanis clubs in Indiana. 
Word was sent out at once to all clubs that the games were 
available if they would come and get them. The response 
was wonderful and for a few weeks before Christmas 
Noblesville truly was a Santa Claus’ headquarters. 

The entire recreation crew of men and women from 
the local unit of WPA started assembling the games and Third picture above: Dresses for dolls and repairs for damaged bodies. Second 
assisting the committee in loading the trucks as they above: It’s am important job, this being Santa Claus to a whole dstrict. Di- 
appeared from day to day. Paul (Turn to page 60) rectly above: Workers assemble games and assist the club committees. 


Fos several years the Committee on Under-Privileged 
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FLORIDA 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of St. Petersburg 

and Clearwater were entertained re- 
cently by Nathaniel W. Parker, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the St. 
Petersburg club, and Mrs. Parker. The 
meeting took on a spirit of patriotism 
on account of its proximity to Armis- 
tice Day. Community singing was led 
by Kiwanian Joe Bowman, civic song 
leader, assisted by Kiwanian William 
Williams and Martha John Railey, ac- 
companist. The main address of the 
evening was given by Gordon B. 
Knowles, Post Department Commander 
of the Florida American Legion and 
also author of the resolution condemn- 
ing sit-down strikes that was presented 
to the recent National American Legion 
Convention held in New York City. He 
gave a masterly address, calling on 
those present to use their influence in 
maintaining the principles and ideals 
on which our government was founded. 

Following Mr. Knowles’ speech, a 
talkie movie was presented under the 
direction of Kiwanian Parker entitled 
“Along Main Street,” which was an ex- 
cellent picture on salesmanship. Two 
hundred and fifty Kiwanians and ladies 
attended this get-together, which is an 
annual affair. 


MONTANA 


HE District Board of Trustees meet- 

ing, the Lieutenant Governors’ Train- 
ing School and the Training School for 
Club officers of the Montana District 
were held in Helena on November 28 
and 29. 

The Board of Trustees met on Sun- 
day morning, November 28, with a full 
board present. The problems of the dis- 
trict were discussed thoroughly and 
definite plans were made for their solu- 
tion and for continuing the work dur- 
ing 1938. In the afternoon the Lieu- 
tenant Governors’ Training School took 
place with Lieutenant Governors Harry 
N. Kauffman, Larry L. Smith and Le- 
Claire E, Flint in attendance and with 
International Vice President George E. 
Snell, Immediate Past District Gover- 
nor Roland H. Willcomb, Past District 
Governor Mark Farris and Secretary- 
Treasurer Martin P. Moe assisting Dis- 
trict Governor G. H. Vande Bogart. 

On Monday the president and secre- 
taries with several other officers were 
present for the Club Officers’ Training 





School. Every club in the district ex- 
cept one was represented by from one 


to six individuals. Six past district 
governors and six district committee 
chairmen were present at this session. 

This conference was exceptionally 
successful and everyone in attendance 
felt that his time had been most profit- 
ably spent. 

The dates were set for the training 
schools for all of the clubs, beginning 
December 6 and ending December 19. 


NEW ENGLAND 
HE Kiwanis Club of Maynard-Acton, 
Massachusetts, sponsored by the 
Marlboro, Massachusetts, club, re- 
ceived its charter at a splendid meeting 
which was attended by more than 300 
Kiwanians and ladies from neighbor- 
ing clubs. An outing in the afternoon 
preceded the presentation exercises at 
which George Clarke of Marlboro was 
toastmaster. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Everett W. Ireland of Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, made the charter presenta- 
tion address and President Raymond 
E. Hooper of the new club accepted. 
The invocation was made by George A. 
Loponen of Maynard-Action and Sec- 
ond Vice President Samuel M. Cremer 
of that club gave the address of wel- 
come with Richard N. Shaw, 1937 pres- 
ident of the sponsoring club, making 
the response. 

The Framingham, 


Massachusetts, 
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club presented a bell to the new club, 
the Westboro, Massachusetts, club, a 
gavel, the Worcester, Massachusetts, 
club, a Kiwanis banner, and the Mar!l- 
boro club, an American flag. First Vice 
President William B. Feely accepted 
the gifts on behalf of the club. 
Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the Maynard-Acton club: 
President—Raymond E. Hooper; First 
Vice President—William B. Feely; Sec- 
ond Vice President—Samuel M. Cremer; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William A. Bol- 
sover; Directors—Charles M. Lerer, 
Frank C. Sheridan, Harold D. Roche, 
Martin Gruber, J. E. Derosier, Charles 
Frank Warren and Waino A. Freeman. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


[PistTRICT Secretary - Treasurer R. 
Armistead Grady, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, writes that the mid-winter confer- 
ence of the Minnesota-Dakotas District, 
held at Minneapolis, Minnesota, was 
“efficient, pleasant and successful.” 
District Governor George Kienholz, 
Pierre, South Dakota, was in his place 
at the head of the conference table at 
the lieutenant governors’ training 
school. Around him were the seven 
lieutenant governors—Division I, Glen 
C. Sawyer, Lanesboro, Minnesota; Di- 
vision II, J. J. Oslie, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Division III, J. P. Vaughn, Chis- 
holm, Minnesota; Division IV, Clarence 
G. Mead, Lisbon, North Dakota; Di- 
vision V, A. B. Dill, Minot, North Da- 





Nathaniel W. Parker, a member of the board of directors of the Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and Mrs. Parker entertained St. Petersburg Kiwanians and a large delegation from Clearwater 
at their annual barbecue dinner. 
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kota; Division VI, Earl V. Cooper, 
Lead, South Dakota; Division VII, R. 
A. Bielski, Sioux Falls, South Dakota— 
and District Secretary-Treasurer 
Grady. The training school lasted from 
nine o’clock in the morning until five 
that evening, with a brief recess for 
luncheon. From time to time during 
the day the school received the friendly 
and experienced advice of Immediate 
Past District Governor Alloys F. Bran- 
ton, Willmar, Minnesota; from Inter- 
national Trustee Bennett O. Knudson, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; and from Past 
District Governors William M. Wemett, 
Valley City, North Dakota; Carleton 
Schaub, St. Paul, Minnesota; James G. 
Follett, Watertown, South Dakota; and 
Jerry H. Lammers and Karl E, Mundt, 
Madison, South Dakota. 

At six-thirty this same group reas- 
sembled, augmented by the presence of 
Harris and Thomas Godfrey of Hib- 
bing, Minnesota; Charlie Buttz of Dev- 
ils Lake, North Dakota; and Laurence 
R. Wilcox of St. Paul, Minnesota, chair- 
man of the District On-to-San Fran- 
cisco Committee, discussed until eleven 
o’clock many matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the district. 

The six-thirty to eleven o’clock meet- 
ing was the regular mid-winter meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees. 
Secretary-Treasurer Grady was reap- 
pointed for another year. The finances 
of the district—receipts, expenditures, 
and budget were examined by the Fi- 
nance Committee and a new budget 
was prepared, submitted and approved. 
The time and place of the 1938 dis- 
trict convention were ratified, that is, 
Hibbing, August 21, 22 and 23, 1938, 
the convention to be held in joint ses- 
sion with Kiwanians of Western Can- 
ada. 

International Trustee Knudson, 
speaking in behalf of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, discussed many important mat- 
ters. 

The next morning there was the con- 
ference for all district officers, many 
past district officers and very nearly 
100 per cent of all club presidents and 
district committee chairmen. From the 
time of starting until 10:30 there were 
fine inspirational talks, reports and ad- 
dresses and community singing. Then 
the large conference split up into eight 
smaller, compact, informal conferences, 
one for the officers-elect of each divi- 
sion under the leadership of its lieu- 
tenant governor and one for commit- 
tee chairmen presided over by Interna- 
tional Trustee Knudson. These confer- 
ences were visited by the governor- 
elect, the governor, the district secre- 
tary and several past governors. At 
noon the Kiwanians were guests of the 
Minneapolis club at their luncheon 
meeting. The afternoon’s sessions were 
climaxed by a splendid address by Dr. 
Frank L. Eversull, president of Huron 
College, on the subject, “Expanding 
Kiwanis Influence” which he divided 
under four activities: Getting Our Com- 
munities Kiwanis Minded; Getting Our 
Youth Kiwanis Supported; Getting 
Ourselves Kiwanis Centered; and Get- 
ting Other Men Kiwanis Conscious. 









A scene at the charter night meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Port Henry, New York. 


NEW YORK 
THE annual training school of lieu- 
tenant governors was held at Albany 
under the direction of District Gover- 
nor Stephen O. Salmon of Endicott, 
with every one of the nine lieutenant 
governors present: Division I, William 
C. Godsen, New Rochelle; Division II, 
Roger H. Loughran, Kingston; Division 
III, David M. Russell, Jr., Oswego; Di- 
vision IV, Frank G. Phillips, Geneva; 
Division V, Fred J. Marshall, East 
Aurora; Division VI, George W. Wris- 
ton, Albany; Division VII, W. Alfred 
Robinson, Plattsburg; Division VIII, 
Edward W. Warnke, Jamaica; and Di- 
vision IX, W. Sargeant Nixon, Free- 
port; as well as Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Wellington S. Jones, 
Albany; Secretary-Treasurer Timothy 
W. Tinsley; and International Trustee 
Fred G. McAlister of London, Ontario, 
who gave a splendid address on Ki- 
wanis. 

The district board of trustees meet- 
ing, under the direction of Governor 
Salmon, preceded the lieutenant gov- 
ernors’ training school. 

* 

The Kiwanis Club of Port Henry, 
New York, was chartered at a fine 
presentation party held in the famous 
“Westport Inn” at Westport, New York, 
a few miles from the village of Port 
Henry. The charter meeting was at- 
tended by members of nearly every club 
in Division VII, with a total of 150 
Kiwanians and ladies present. Ticon- 
deroga was the sponsoring club. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Wellington S. Jones of Albany pre- 
sented the charter to the new club and 
President John F. Scozzafava accepted 
it on behalf of the membership. Sev- 
eral gifts were presented Port Henry 
Kiwanians—a United States flag, the 
Kiwanis banner and a gong and gavel. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Port Henry club: President 
—John F. Scozzafava; First Vice Pres- 
ident—Silas Kassel; Second Vice Pres- 
ident—William Berman; Secretary— 
Ralph A. Skinner; Treasurer, H. S. 
Routh; Directors—I. P. Jones, George 
W. Wright, Manuel Weiss, George M. 
Phinney, George Davis, Leon Wheelock 
and Allen E. Sirrine. 


CAROLINAS 


HE 1938 administration of the Caro- 

linas District got off to a good start 
when District Governor Ames Halti- 
wanger and his Board of Trustees held 
their semi-annual meeting in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, on December 2. In ad- 
dition to the governor and his nine 
lieutenant governors—James Turner 
Pritchett, M. R. Patrick, C. W. Arm- 
strong, James R. Nance, E. S. W. Dam- 
eron, S. W. Enloe, Harry M. Solomon, 
Ed. W. Hartin and August W. Smith— 
there were present International Trus- 
tee Mark Smith of Thomaston, Georgia, 
consultant for the district, Immediate 
Past District Governor Joseph R. 
Sevier, Past District Governor Her- 
bert W. Hennig, Ralph Barker and 
W. H. Montgomery and District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Roderick H. McDon- 
ald. 

Governor Haltiwanger outlined to the 
Board some of his aims and aspira- 
tions for the district for the coming 
year. International Trustee Smith 
made a talk to the Board, pledging his 
full codperation and assistance during 
the coming year. Geddings H. Craw- 
ford, chairman of the District Finance 
Committee, presented a budget for 1938 
which was adopted. Chairman Hennig 
of the “On to San Francisco Commit- 
tee” announced that a number of rail- 
road representatives were ready to pre- 
sent itineraries to and from San Fran- 
cisco and asked that the Board resolve 
itself into a committee to hear these 
presentations; this was done. 

On Friday morning the governor 
conducted his training school for lieu- 
tenant governors with one hundred per 
cent present. He was assisted by Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Sevier, 
International Trustee Smith, Past Dis- 
trict Governors Hennig and Barker and 
Secretary-Treasurer McDonald. All of 
the lieutenant governors promised to 
hold their divisional training schools 
for club officers early in December. 
Much interest was evinced by all pres- 
ent and in adjourning the meeting in 
the afternoon, every officer of the dis- 
trict pledged his best to Governor Hal- 
tiwanger to make 1938 the best year 
the Carolinas District has ever enjoyed 
and the most worth-while. 
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CAPITAL 


At the call of District Governor Irv- 
ing Diener, the six lieutenant gov- 
ernors and other district officers spent 
a busy day in Alexandria on November 
18 at the district officers’ training 
school. Governor Diener had just re- 
turned from the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council in Chicago and he 
brought back to his “cabinet” the plans 
and aspirations of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for 1938. 

Besides Governor Diener and District 
Secretary-Treasurer Asa W. Howard, 
every one of the lieutenant governors 
was present as follows: Division I, 
Andrew Bell, Winchester, Virginia; Di- 
vision II, W. Carey Wheatley, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; Division HI, Ralph R. 
Repass; Division IV, John H. Frisch- 
korn, Jr.; Division V, W. A. Barks- 
dale; and Division VI, Miles S. Reif- 
snyder. 

Past President David C. Book of the 
Alexandria club, who has been select- 
ed by Governor Diener as chairman of 
the District Membership Committee for 
1938, assisted in the training school. 

Every phase of club activities was 
gone over thoroughly and the lieuten- 
ant governors were prepared to impart 
this information to club officers at the 
divisional training schools which fol- 
lowed, 

A very modest goal of membership 
increase was adopted for 1938, Each 
club in the White Division was asked to 
secure a net membership increase of 
one member; each in the Blue Division, 
two members; in the Silver Division, 
three members; and in the Gold Di- 
vision, four members. This goal is 
easily attainable and yet will give the 
district an increase of about 150 in 
membership. 

The district’s Midwinter Conference 
is scheduled for January 10 at Hagers- 
town, Maryland. Governor Diener has 
arranged a very interesting program 
for this meeting. 


ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE Kiwanis Club of Winchester, III- 

inois, was host at a large inter-club 
meeting when there were present Ki- 
wanians and ladies representing the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Jacksonville, Spring- 
field, Decatur, Girard, Griggsville, 
Roodhouse, Harrisburg and Win- 
chester. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent were Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Jacob W. Myers, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Lee D. Pigott and B. F. Walker, 
lieutenant governor in 1937. Immediate 
Past President William O’Reilly, who 
presided, introduced Kiwanian Walker, 
who in turn introduced Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Pigott and Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Myers. The address of the 
evening was by Emil Smith of Spring- 
field, Illinois, editor of the Jllinois State 
Journal. He discussed European con- 
ditions as observed on his recent Euro- 
pean visit. Dancing followed this very 
interesting program. 


WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


STRICT Governor Asa M. Royce 

called his training school at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, on November 21. The 
following persons were present: Dis- 
trict Secretary Elton Karrmann, Dis- 
trict Treasurer Melvin H. Sater, Noel 
H. Buckstaff, district secretary in 1937, 
Charles A. Starkweather, lieutenant 
governor in 1937; Past District Gover- 
nor William Faulkes; and the following 
lieutenant governors: Division I, Wil- 
liam Sheldon; Division II, John I. Al- 
len; Division III, Lee C. Sagemuller; 
Division IV, Thomas V. Donoghue; Di- 
vision V, C. B. Smith; Division VI, Al 
Seidenspinner; Division VII, Jess H. 
Norenberg; Division VIII, Truman J. 
Seiler; Division IX, Vic H. Kansier; 
Division X, George M. Hetherington; 
and Division XII, Robert C. Graewin. 

The lieutenant governors approved 
Governor Royce’s appointment of Elton 
Karrmann as district secretary and 
Robert Engels as editor of the district 
bulletin. A discussion of the district 
budget followed, under the direction of 
Kiwanian Buckstaff. 

On Monday morning, November 22, 
George Hetherington, lieutenant gov- 
ernor in 1937, led the discussion on the 
work of the lieutenant governors, lay- 
ing particular emphasis upon the du- 
ties to be taken care of immediately 
upon taking office. He also outlined a 
suggested yearly program of duties. 
His discussion was very illuminating 
and the members voted that he have a 
copy of his report mimeographed and 
sent to each lieutenant governor. Ki- 
wanian Hetherington also dwelt at 
length upon the work of conducting the 
training school for club presidents and 
other club officers. At noon the entire 
group was entertained by the Madison 
club at luncheon, where a very interest- 
ing program was arranged, during the 
course of which Lieutenant Governor 
Norenberg delivered a very excellent 
address. 

On Monday afternoon Past District 
Governor Faulkes, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee on Division Bounda- 
ries, gave a very instructive talk re- 
garding the divisions in the district. Ki- 
wanian Starkweather then led the dis- 
cussion on the work of the lieutenant 
governors in regard to their official 
club visitations. During the remainder 
of the afternoon Governor Royce spoke 
on the district work in general and 
especially in regard to his views as to 
the aims and objectives to be stressed. 


ELEGATIONS from the Kiwanis 

Clubs of Eau Claire, Winona, La 
Crosse and Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, 
attended the charter night meeting of 
the new Kiwanis Club of Durand, Wis- 
consin. 

Past President Percy T. Atkinson of 
Eau Claire, the sponsoring club, pre- 
sided as toastmaster. He was intro- 
duced by G. M. Hetherington, La Crosse, 
lieutenant governor in 1937. The invo- 
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cation was by Nat T. Buckley of Dur- 
and while C. E. Stiles of Chippewa 
Falls directed community singing. The 
charter was presented on _ behalf 
of Kiwanis International by Past Dis- 
trict Governor Alexander Wiley of 
Chippewa Falls. 

A table gong was presented to the 
new club by H. G. Grewe, 1937 presi- 
dent of the Eau Claire club, while 
United States and Canadian flags were 
given on behalf of the district by 
George King of Eau Claire. President 
Horace P, Orlady of the new club gra- 
ciously responded to these presenta- 
tions. 

Officers and directors of the Durand 
club are: President—Horace P. Orland; 
Vice President—William DuBois; Sec- 
retary—C. A. Barton; Treasurer—G. C. 
Schiefelbein; Directors—Cal Baker, C. 
P. Larson, Jos. Riedner, Sam Coddon, 
Virgil Van Dyke, F. W. Carpenter, Jr., 
and Jos. Brenner. 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 


PON his return from the Interna- 

tional Council in Chicago, District 
Governor Fred Ewing called and pre- 
sided over a training school for lieu- 
tenant governors at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on November 14. Present at 
this training school were all thirteen of 
the new lieutenant governors, as well 
as Immediate Past District Governor 
Ernest Bashor, District Secretary- 
Treasurer Fred S. Kistemann, and Past 
District Governors William O. Harris, 
Charles E. Millikan, Frank L. Fox and 
Harry Lane, chairman of the 1938 Inter- 
national Committee on Classification 
and Membership. The entire day was 
consumed in intensive training of the 
1938 lieutenant governors, after which 
the group was entertained at a garden 
supper at the home of Immediate Past 
District Governor Bashor and Mrs. 
Bashor. 

As the third step in the leadership 
training program, each of the 13 lieu- 
tenant governors has arranged for and 
will conduct schools for club presi- 
dents-elect, vice presidents-elect and 
secretaries-elect. Then a close check 
will be made within each division to 
make certain that each club president- 
elect holds training schools for his of- 
ficers, directors and committee chair- 
men, thus rounding out the training 
program in the district and bringing it 
to a successful conclusion with all Ki- 
wanis leaders well trained for the com- 
ing administrative year. 

The annual January presidents’ and 
secretaries’ conference of the district 
will be held at Bakersfield, California, 
on January 15. The District Board of 
Trustees will hold their first meeting 
the day previous, on January 14. In 
addition to fundamental training, the 
presidents’ conference will feature in- 
spirational speakers, demonstration of 
a model Kiwanis meeting at the noon 
luncheon and the district governor’s of- 
ficial installation banquet on Saturday 
evening. 

In addition to these training schools 
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and district-wide conference at Bakers- 
fieid, during the months of December 
and January, each of the 13 divisions 
is scheduled to hold regular divisional 
meetings, at which time 1938 lieutenant 
governors will be guests of honor and 
will be officially installed in office, with 
the 1937 lieutenant governors presented 
with past lieutenant governors’ but- 
tons. 


INDIANA 


NDIANAPOLIS was the scene of the 

mid-winter conference and lieutenant 
governors’ training school for the In- 
diana District held on December 1. All 
twelve of the newly elected lieutenant 
governors were present: Division I, 
John E. Magnuson, LaPorte; Division 
II, Roy F. Jones, Elkhart; Division III, 
Byron C. Kennedy, Wabash; Division 
IV, Earl D. Roudebush, Winamac; Di- 
vision V, Herbert C. Morrison, Craw- 
fordsville; Division VI, Gorman F. 
McKean, Montpelier; Division VII, 
Charles B. Swartz, Bloomington; Di- 
vision VIII, William F. Loper, Shelby- 
ville; Division IX, Ralph S. Sappenfield, 





Present at the lieutenant 


vision. These were attended by an 
average of more than five persons from 
each club in the district, including the 
new president and new secretary in 
nearly every instance. 

Immediate Past District Governor 
Marshall D. Abrams reported the build- 
ing of a new club, Monticello, in the 
district during 1937, and an increase in 
the total district membership. 

The district’s program for 1938, as 
outlined by committee chairmen, 
stressed agricultural contacts, boys’ 
and girls’ work, vocational guidance, 
under-privileged child work, business 
standards, Hoosierland, International 
convention attendance, membership, in- 
ter-club meetings, extension and pub- 
licity. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 


THE District Board of Trustees meet- 

ing, the Training School for Club 
Officers and the Lieutenant Governors’ 
Training School of the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Arkansas District were held in 





overnors’ training school of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District were 


the Kiwanians pictured above: Back row, left to right: Harold G. Ingham, district secretary in 
1937; O. E. Peterson, International Convention Manager; and Lieutenant Governors Guy V. Keeler, 
J. Ward Gates, Theo Huston, Calvin M. Keller, Hubert L. Minton, Arthur M. Fleming, Richard S. 


Cahill and Marcus L. Grant. 


Front row, left to right: 
Jewell E. Windle, Reuben Barney and William H. Bryan; District Secreta 


Lieutenant Governors Ronald E. Mangrum, 
Joe C. Nemec; District 


Governor Carroll Thibault; Immediate Past District Governor Henry W. Thiessen; and International 
Trustee Charles B. Holman. 


Brookville; Division X, Clinton C. 
Maurer, Mount Vernon; Division XI, 
Kenneth E. Chastain, Orleans; Division 
XII, Mark Anthony, New Albany. 
Others present included chairmen and 
members of nearly all the committees 
for 1938, together with the presidents- 
elect and other incoming officers of 
all but a few of the clubs in the dis- 
trict. 

International Trustee W. Eugene 
Wolcott of Des Moines, Iowa, was the 
principal speaker at the luncheon which 
was held in connection with the host 
club’s regular meeting. He also spoke 
at the close of the conference, com- 
menting upon the high standing of the 
Indiana District. 

John T. Kester of Noblesville, in as- 
suming the office of governor of the 
district, reported that he and District 
Secretary Sam D. Weldy, also of No- 
blesville, had conducted a series of 
training conferences covering every di- 





Kansas City, Missouri, November 14 
and 15. The sessions started with a 
luncheon on Sunday, after which there 
was a meeting of the District Commit- 
tee on Budget and Finance. A slightly 
larger budget was proposed for 1938 
because of additional club visitations, 
the district having at that time eight 
new clubs and a longer International 
convention travel. It is the custom in 
the district to pay half the convention 
expenses for lieutenant governors who 
have completed their visitations 30 
days before the convention days. 

At the District Board of Trustees 
meeting on Sunday evening, the budget 
was approved and there also was ap- 
proved the nomination of Joe C. Nemec 
of Little Rock as district secretary. 
There also were adopted the district 
objectives proposed by Governor-elect 
Carroll Thibault. These emphasized 


leadership training, increased member- 
ship, increased attendance at club meet- 
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ings, better registration at Interna- 
tional and district conventions; 100 per 
cent submission of club achievement re- 
ports and sponsorship of new clubs. 

International Trustee Charles B. 
Holman, consultant for the district, was 
actively on the program for the lieu- 
tenant governors’ training school. This 
was very largely devoted to dis- 
cussions of International and district 
functioning. A lieutenant governors’ 
calendar was worked out and all of the 
many duties and _ responsibilities of 
these important officers were gone into 
thoroughly. 


HE charter night meeting of the 

Kiwanis Club of Mound City, Mis- 
souri, was most outstanding, with an 
attendance of more than 325 Kiwanians 
and ladies. Every club in Division V 
with the exception of one was repre- 
sented, with St. Joseph, Missouri, the 
sponsoring club, having a total atten- 
dance of 49. In addition, the Kansas 
City, Missouri, club in Division II was 
represented by a delegation of 16 and 
three clubs in the Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict—Auburn, Nebraska, and Hamburg 
and Shenandoah, Iowa, were represent- 
ed. 

Following the call to order by Pres- 
ident B. P. Smith of the host club, the 
singing of “America,” the pledge to the 
flag and the invocation, Ferdinand Voi- 
land, Jr., lieutent governor in 1937, was 
introduced as toastmaster of the oc- 
casion. Music was furnished during the 
dinner by an orchestra and the com- 
bined boys’ and girls’ glee clubs of the 
Mound City High School. Group sing- 
ing was led by Jack Johnson of Leaven- 
worth, Missouri, and D. R. (Dynamite) 
Alexander of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, club. 

After the introduction of the honored 
guests present, Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor Henry W. Thiessen pre- 
sented the charter in an inspiring ad- 
dress. Response was made by Presi- 
dent Smith. The principal address was 
given by Tom Collins of the Kansas 
City, Kansas, club, his subject being 
“Fun-Kiwanis-Philosophy.” As a spe- 
cial musical feature, G. Frank Smith, 
song leader of the Oregon, Missouri, 
club, was presented in a vocal solo. 

The presentations included Kiwanis 
road signs donated by the Kiwanis 
Clubs of Oregon, Missouri, and Troy 
and Hiawatha, Kansas, a set of table 
flags from the Atchison, Kansas, club, 
a set of United States and Canadian 
flags from the Kansas City, Missouri, 
club, and the Kiwanis gong and gavel 
from St. Joseph. A beautiful Ameri- 
can beauty rose bud was presented to 
every person in attendance through the 
generosity of George Stuppy of the 
sponsoring club. 

The officers and directors of the 
Mound City club are: President—B. P. 
Smith; Vice President—Earl E. Camp; 
Secretary—L. R. Taylor; Treasurer 
V. I. Smith; Directors—Fred E. Bickel, 
Carl Cornell, J. W. Stanton, E. A. 
Pence, Gerald B. Spawn, Delbert H. 
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Carter and W. H. Crawford. 

In attendance at the charter night 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Min- 
neapolis, Kansas, were nearly 200 Ki- 
wanians and ladies representing the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Concordia, Council 
Grove, Lyons, Marion, Manhattan and 
Salina of Division XI, Lawrence and 
Topeka of Division V and the Hutchin- 
son club represented by Immediate Past 
District Governor Henry Thiessen and 
Mrs. Thiessen. 

The dinner meeting was called to 
order by President A. Darrell Markley 
of the Minneapolis club. After the sing- 
ing of “America” and the pledge to the 
flag, the invocation was given by John 
P. Koerperich, a member of the new 
club. Group singing was led by D. R. 
McPherson, the dynamic song leader of 
the Salina club, assisted by W. Ammi- 
son Jonnard of the Manhattan club. At 
the close of the banquet L. R. Crews, 
lieutenant governor in 1937, was in- 
troduced as toastmaster. The formal 
program included special musical num- 
bers by Katherine Hart and Clara Teter 
of the faculty of Marymount College, 
Salina, an address of welcome by Ki- 
wanian Koerperich and a response by 
George Lair, 1937 president of the 
sponsoring club, Salina. 

The charter to the new club was pre- 
sented on behalf of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional by Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Thiessen, acceptance being made 
on behalf of the new club by President 
Markley. 

The gifts to the host club included a 
bell and gavel from the Salina club pre- 
sented by President Leslie Bradford 
and a set of flags from the Council 
Grove club presented by Victor Mallory, 
president in 1987. These gifts were ac- 
cepted in turn by Lee Jackson and 
F. D. Boyce. Both spoke most sincerely 
in appreciation of these gifts and of 
the friendships which Kiwanis serves 
to develop, both between clubs and com- 
munities and between individual mem- 
bers. The program closed with an in- 
spiring and entertaining address by 
Howard T. Hill, former International 
Trustee and Past District Governor. 

The officers and directors of the Min- 
neapolis club are: President—A. Dar- 
rell Markley; Vice President—A. R. 
Gage; Secretary—John F. Pickrell; 
Treasurer—H. J. Sellers; Directors— 


John P. Koerperich, G. C. Mann, F. D. 
Boyce, W. Nedwed, Charles C. Lar- 
zalere, Dana L. Creitz and Royal Sil- 
ver. 


PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Dis- 

trict Board of Trustees was held at 
Tacoma, Washington, on November 19. 
The morning was devoted to the official 
business of the district and in the af- 
ternoon the officers for 1938 held their 
School of Instruction. Immediate Past 
District Governor C. O. Gengelbach 
presided over the Board session, while 
District Governor Griffith I. Griffith di- 
rected the School. 

Others in attendance were Past Dis- 
trict Governors R. George McCuish and 
James P. Neal; the following 1937 lieu- 
tenant governors: William P. Mac- 
Donald, Peter Grant, Dana T. Robin- 
son, Merrill C. Hancock, Warland G. 
Cutler, Kenneth C. Mower, E. T. Allen, 
Jay A. Sly and C. K. Chapman; Lieu- 
tenant Governors Ray I. Wise, Fred- 
erick E. Baker, Wilbur E. Daniel, 
Harry L. Born, J. C. Beeson, Harry E. 
Nelson, Charles L. Harlan, Jack E. 
Allen, John B. Godfrey, Ben J. Ram- 
seyer and Everett A. Faber; Former 
Lieutenant Governor John E. Van 
Cleve; Tacoma Convention Joint Chair- 
men William D. Lyness and Glenn 
Reeves; Finance Chairman Walter H. 
Robertson; and Secretary-Treasurer 
Harold C. Jones. International Trustee 
Alfred H. Syverson was in attendance 
as the official representative of Kiwanis 
International. 

General routine matters were on the 
agenda. The financial report showed 
the district to be in the best condition 
in its history, with a rapidly increasing 
membership soon to top the five thou- 
sand mark. Trustee Syverson told of 
the new plans of Kiwanis International 
relating to the changed times of the in- 
tensive attendance contest period and 
the new general classifications of com- 
mittees. Strong effort will be made to 
send the largest delegation in district 
history to the International Convention 
at San Francisco. 

A most interesting luncheon meeting 
was held at the Winthrop Hotel with 
Governor Gengelbach presiding. Sing- 
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ing was led by Herbert Ford, with 
Harold Mann, both of Tacoma, at the 
piano. Immediate Past District Gover- 
nor Gengelbach installed his successor 
as of the first of the year and the re- 
tiring lieutenant governors transferred 
the emblems of office to the 1938 di- 
visional heads. The button of a past 
governor was presented to Immediate 
Past District Governor Gengelbach by 
Past District Governor R. George 
McCuish, who related many interesting 
experiences while in attendance at the 
Coronation in London last spring. 

The afternoon was devoted to the 
school for new officers. Governor 
Griffith told of his recent attendance at 
the International Council meeting in 
Chicago and brought to his hearers 
much of the enthusiasm engendered at 
that great conference. He expressed 
appreciation for the almost 100 per 
cent favorable vote given by the clubs 
of the district for a district per capita 
contribution of 25 cents, to assist in the 
sending of the 1938 lieutenant gover- 
nors to the San Francisco Convention. 

Kiwanians Lyness and Reeves told of 
the plans Tacoma is making for a great 
district convention next August and the 
dates of August 14 to 16 were tenta- 
tively approved. 

In the evening the officers particu- 
larly charged with the planning of the 
district convention met with the of- 
ficials of the South Tacoma and Taco- 
ma clubs, while other officers and the 
ladies of the conference enjoyed a din- 
ner session at the unique Lakewood 
Community Center. 


OHIO 


IWANIANS from 19 visiting towns 
of Western Ohio and Eastern In- 
diana gathered at New Madison, Ohio, 
on November 16, for that club’s charter 
night meeting. A parade was formed 
at the school building at 6:00 o’clock 
and the paraders marched to the cen- 
ter of the building and back. Follow- 
ing this a fine banquet was served in 
the school gymnasium. 

Among the notables at the charter 
night meeting were Immediate Past 
District Governor Zura M. Walter of 
Lockland, Ohio; International Trustee 
William A. Williams of Cleveland, 





An enthusiastic crowd of a ew = 260 people. attended the charter 99" meeting of the Kiwanis Club of North Topeka, Kansas, with the follow- 


ing visiting clubs represent Topeka, the 


ring club, Lawrence, Troy, Hiawatha, Ottawa, Sabet 
ita, apes and anhattan, Kansas, and Ken: 


ha, Horton, Leavenworth, Council Grove, Wich- 


sas City and Mound City, Missouri. 
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Ohio; Donald E. Mumford, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, lieutenant governor in 
1937; District Secretary Pete Land, 
Akron, Ohio, and Floyd Pfaff, district 
treasurer in 1937. 

The program included the invocation 
by Louis Odon; the introduction of 
Toastmaster Mumford by Roy Kester, 
1937 secretary of the Greenville club; 
a welcome by George H. Wood of the 
host club; a greeting from Internation- 
al Trustee Williams; and a splendid 
address with the presentation of the 
charter by Immediate Past District 
Governor Walter, this being accepted 
by President Paul C. King of the New 
Madison club. 

A bell and gavel were presented by 
Charles Bramble, 1937 president of 
Greenville, the sponsoring club. Ac- 
ceptance of this gift was made by Vice 
President Jesse E. Sando of New Mad- 
ison. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the New Madison club: Pres- 
ident—Paul C. King; Vice President— 
Jesse E. Sando; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Clifford Reck; Directors—William H. 
Brown, Harry F. Mikesell, W. Frank 
Ray, J. William Flaig, Joseph W. Rick- 
er, Clifton R. Smelker and Harold H. 
Cook. 


ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 


HE Kiwanis Clubs of Toronto, West 

Toronto and Riverdale, Ontario, ar- 
ranged a reception and party at Toronto 
on December 2 in honor of International 
President F. Trafford Taylor, K.C., and 
Mrs. Taylor. Other guests of honor 
were International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker and Mrs. Parker and there 
were representatives present from 
Montreal, Pembroke, Guelph, Hamilton, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Quebec, Thorold, Ni- 
agara Falls, Owen Sound, St. Cath- 








The Kiwanis Club of New York City cooperates with the National Committee for Religion and Wel- 


fare Recovery. Thomas 


G. O’Brien, chairman in 1937 of the International Committee on the Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, is shown with a group 


of prominent folks around Mayor 


Fiorella LaGuardia’s desk as he signs the proclamation urging citizens to observe Loyalty Days. From 
left to right: Charles V. Vickrey, president, Golden Rule Foundation; Lieut. Col. John J. Allan, 
Salvation Army; Dr. Charles D. Trexler, Lutheran Church of St. James of New York City; A. U. 


Zinke, — co-chairman, National Committee for Religion and 


MacFar 


tion for New York City; Miss Laoig 4 E. Hughes, 
Religion and Welfare Reco 


arines, Brantford, Ingersoll, Sarnia, 
Barrie, Lindsay, Belleville, Orillia, 
Oshawa, Liverpool and other Kiwanis 
centers. 

The joy of the dinner party, ably pre- 
sided over by B. G. Newton, 1937 pres- 
ident of the Toronto club, was further 
heightened by an excellent address by 
International President Taylor and 
brief, inspirational messages from Past 
International President George H. Ross, 
International Trustee Fred G. Mc- 
Alister, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor Gerald Martineau, International 
Secretary Parker and Gordon Wallace, 
1937 president of the West Toronto club. 

On behalf of the three Toronto clubs, 
Nels Reynolds, 1937 president of the 
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The golf team of the Kiwanis Club of Fargo, North Dakota, has won eight times in the past 


eleven years in the service club tournament held each year. Here is the 1937 


made up of Fargo Kiwanians: 


H. D. Paulson, Robert T. 


rize winning team 


I Back row, left to right: I. W. Slingsby, Orlando Hegge, Rolfe 
Tainter, Paul B. Greving and George C. Foster. 


Front row, left to right: Harold D. Crosby, 


arnard, captain, Kent E. Darrow and W. S. Shaw. 





and, secretary emeritus, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Ma 
screen actress, who handed Mayor LaGuardia the P 
al 


harles S. 


elfare Recovery; Dr. 
i Pickford, 


en with which to sign the Loyalty Days’ Proclama- 
5, director, Women’s Division, National Committee for 
very; Kiwanian O’Brien; and Mayor LaGuardia. 


Riverdale club, presented to Mrs. Taylor 
a handsome silver rose bowl of Sheffield 
design. The “floor show,” an unique 
after-dinner feature, with Bill Miles as 
master of ceremonies, proved a winner. 
This was followed by several hours of 
dancing in the concert hall of the beau- 
tiful Royal York. More than 500 peo- 
ple attended this outstanding meeting 
which was so well planned and directed 
by J. J. MacDonald and his committee. 

Coming immediately after this party 
was the training school for lieutenant 
governors which was held the following 
day, on December 8, under the direction 
of District Governor Robert I. Moore, 
K. C. Every member of the 1938 Board 
of Trustees was present, including Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Mar- 
tineau, Lieutenant Governors-elect Wel- 
berne G. Atkin, K. C., William B. 
Gunning, F. Earl Johnston, Peter C. 
MacLaurin, Murray D. Williams and J. 
H. Mowbray Jones and District Secre- 
tary William R. Allely. 

All details having been carefully 
planned in advance, the school was 
very successful, pointing to another fine 
year in the district. District Governor 
Moore passed on to his confreres a great 
fund of valuable information gathered 
at the International Council. Interna- 
tional President Taylor and Interna- 
tional Secretary Parker were present 
and both gave encouraging messages 
which were exceedingly helpful. 

The school continued another day, 
December 4, when Lieutenant Governors. 
Gunning and P. C. MacLaurin conduct- 
ed a training course for presidents and 
other officers of their divisions. This 
meeting was largely attended and keen 
interest was displayed throughout the 
day’s sessions. Those assisting by brief 
addresses and otherwise during the two 
school days included Immediate Past 
District Governor Martineau, Interna- 
tional Trustee McAlister, Former Inter- 
national Vice Presidents W. R. Cock- 
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i E HAVE reached the crossroads in our march of progress and development 
and unless we wish to rest in a smug contentment of mutual satisfaction and 
admiration we must perforce continue our growth in a normal healthy manner 

so that in the end the word ‘Kiwanis’ will be universally known and understood as being 

synonymous with ‘Service’ '.—With this challenge, from the International President, F. 

Trafford Taylor, K.C., as the finale of his opening message, the International Council en- 

thusiastically got under way on Wednesday, November 3 and continued its sessions 

through Saturday, November 6. Meetings were held at the Medinah Club, Chicago. The 
sessions started with a luncheon and a visit to International Headquarters. While much of 

a practical nature was discussed and demonstrated there were also inspirational ad- 

dresses and entertainment features, a carefully balanced program having been arranged 

by the board committee in charge, headed by Immediate Past International President A. 

Copeland Callen. Special Governors’ conferences were arranged for discussion and 

review of the particular problems and responsibilities which these International officers 

face during their 1938 administrative year. There were also special committee reports. 
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The International Council consists of the International 
Board of Trustees, Past International Presidents and the 
District Governors-elect. By invitation there are present 
the chairmen of the Standing and Special International 
Committees. The group photograph below shows these 
men with members of the International Headquarters 
Staff added. The Council meets twice a year, once at 
Chicago, generally early in November shortly after the 
last district convention is held and again at the Interna- 
tional Convention. The latter session is a luncheon meet- 
ing on Monday, and continues through the afternoon. 
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1. Henry C. Heinz, Past President and Chairman, Committee on Extension. 
2. Raymond M. Crossman, Past President. 3. Edmund F. Arras, Past President. 
4. Joshua L. Johns, Past President. 5. Harry E. Karr, Past President. 6. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary. 7. George E. Snell, Vice-President. 8. F. 
Trafford Taylor, K.C., President. 9. C. Harold WHippler, Vice-President. 
10. H. G. Hatfield, Treasurer. I1. O. Samuel Cummings, Past President. 
12. George H. Ross, Past President. 13. William J. Carrington, Past Presi- 
dent. 14. Harper Gatton, Past President. 15. Carl E. Endicott, Past Presi- 
dent. 16. William O. Harris, Past President. 17. George F. Hixson, Past 
President. 18. William A. Williams, Trustee. 19. Mark A. Smith, Trustee. 
20. Bennett ©O. Knudson, Trustee. 21. Harry D. MacDonald, Trustee. 
22. James P. Gallagher, Trustee. 23. Frank E. Finley, Trustee. 24. Samuel 
F. Clabaugh, Trustee. 25. Fred G. McAlister, Trustee. 26. W. Eugene 
Wolcott, Trustee. 27. Alfred H. Syverson, Trustee. 28. Ames Haltiwanger, 
Governor, Carolinas District. 29. Phiiip E. Auer, Governor, Ohio District. 
30. Leo J. Lassalle, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi District. 31. Peter R. 
Weimer, Governor, Pennsylvania District. 32. George A. Harrison, Governor, 
New England District. 33. Lindley G. Cook, Governor, New Jersey District. 
34. Harris Walthall, Governor, Southwest District. 35. Oliver P. Duvall, 
Governor, Utah-ldaho District. 36. Clarence L. Valentine, Governor, Hlinois- 
Eastern lowa District. 37. Frank J. Barron, Governor, West Virginia Dis- 
trict. 38. Irving Diener, Governor, Capital District. 39. Simeon R. Doyle, 
Governor, Florida District. 40. Ivy W. Reunites, Governor, Georgia District. 
41. Asa M. Royce, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District. 42. E. G. 
Bricker, Governor, Western Canada District. 43. Robert |. Moore, Governor, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District. 44. George Kienholz, Governor, Minnesota- 
Dakotas District. 45. John T. Kester, Governor, Indiana District. 46. Robert 
O. Wilson, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma District. 47. Gladwin H. Lewis, 
Governor, Michigan District. 48. Robert J. Prittie, Chairman, Committee 
on Public Affairs for Canada. 4%, Charles S. Dudley, Chairman, Special 


Committee on Achievement Reports. 50. Michael Sophrin, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. 51. Frederick M. Barnes, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Business Standards. 52. Griffith |. Griffith, Governor, Pacific- 
Northwest District. 53. Franklin C. Haven, Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. 54. Julius Dingfelder, Chairman, Special Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims. 55, Clinton S. Harley, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Past International Presidents. 56. Stephen O. Salmon, Governor, 
New York District. 57. William C. Jarnagin, Governor, Nebraska-lowa 
District. 58. William F. Goodell, Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee District. 
59. Seybourn H. Lynne, Governor, Alabama District. 60. Carroll Thibault, 
Governor, Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. 61. Fred Ewing, Governor, 
California-Nevada District. 62. Guy H. Vande Bogart, Governor, Montana 
District. . Charles |. Henry, Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls 
Work. 64. Mark Farris, Chairman, Committee on Attendance. 65. Walter 
Ingram, Field Service Department, Headquarters. 66. Merton S. Heiss, 
Magazine Department, Headquarters. 67. George A. Seyfer, Office Man- 
agement Department, Headquarters. 68. William A. Dunlap, Field Service 
Representative. 69. Percy R. Monson, Service Department, Headquarters. 
70. George W. Kimball, Assistant Secretary. 71. James H. Lake, Service 
Department, Headquarters. 72. King Gillette, Field Service Repre- 
sentative. 73. Harry A. Lane, Chairman, Committee on Classification and 
Membership. 74. }. E. Peterson, Convention Department, Headquarters. 
75. W. Karl Lations, Chairman, Committee on Under-Privileged Child. 
76. |. Lynn Thurston, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 77. €E. 
Stahiman, Jr., Committee on Publicity. 78. Roe Fulkerson, Editorial Writer, 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 79. Luther M. Feeger, Chairman, Committee on 
Public Affairs for United States. 80. George E. Piersol, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Music. 81. Arthur E. Parker, Member, Committee on Convention 
Program. 82. Walter P. Zeller, Chairman, Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 
83. C. Ed, Clough, Records Department, Headquarters. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Galveston, Texas, gather around the traffic sign which they erected 
in connection with their third annual safety campaign. 


burn and Gordon S. Dodington; Former 
International Trustee Isaac P. McNabb; 
Past District Governors F. P. Dawson 
and W. A. Lewis; Former Lieutenant 
Governors J. A. Hearn, J. Smyth Carter 
and W. C. Davidson, K.C.; 1937 Lieu- 
tenant Governor John M. Burden; Lieu- 
tenant Governors MacLaurin, Gunning 
and Jones; and Walter P. Zeller, chair- 
man of the International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations. 

This excellent educational series of 
officer training was continued later in 
December in Divisions I, III, V and VI 
under the guidance in each division of 
the new lieutenant governor. 

Because of the geographical extent 
of the district, the members of the 1938 
Board of Trustees were duly installed 
into office by International President 
Taylor at the conclusion of the lieuten- 
ant governors’ training school on De- 
cember 2, thus saving much in time and 
travel were the usual January meeting 
to be held. The new 1938 board imme- 
diately went into session. 

And so with a superior group of well- 
trained club officers all primed and 
going and a district board of trustees 
of quality caliber, the district expects to 
speed away to even greater heights of 
achievement during 1938. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of Bar- 
rie, Ontario, and their ladies and visit- 








ing Kiwanians and ladies to the number 
of over 200 gathered in Barrie on the 
occasion of the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Barrie Kiwanis club. Visitors were 
present from Toronto, Riverdale, West 
Toronto, Lindsay, Owen Sound, Orillia, 
Midland and Penetanguishene. 

The event was celebrated with much 
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With them were District Governor 
Robert I. Moore and J. Smyth Carter, 
editor of the district bulletin, as well 
as other prominent visitors. 

A. A. Smith, 1937 president of the 
host club, presided at the opening of the 
meeting. The gavel was then turned 
over to W. A. Lewis, chairman of the 
Program Committee, who directed an 
evening of splendid entertainment. 


MICHIGAN 

EORGE A. Ferris, chairman of the 

District Committee on Publicity, 
has sent in the following report: “The 
Michigan District, officially speaking, 
is all lined up for the kick-off that will 
start the 1938 game. The head coach 
recently gave his players some inten- 
sive instruction in fundamentals and 
they are well equipped to punt, pass, 
block and carry the ball. In other 
words, District Governor Gladwin H. 
Lewis of Traverse City held his train- 
ing school for district officers at Ypsi- 
lanti on November 15 and 16. With ten 
lieutenant governors, quarter-backed 
by District Secretary-Treasurer Forney 
W. Clement of Ann Arbor, Coach Lewis 








When the National Gliding and Soaring Society of America held its eighth annual meet in Elmira, 
New York, recently, the Kiwanis Club of Elmira entertained the pilots with a_ box lunch held at the 


Glider Field. 


Following lunch short informal talks were given by officials of the Meet. Kiwanian 


Fred Loomis was on hand with his camera and took the above picture of the group on this occasion. 


merriment. Speeches were brief and in 
a humorous vein. A spirit of friendli- 
ness and cordiality marked the whole 
affair, which was one of the most en- 
joyable in the history of the host club. 

The head table was unique, inas- 
much as at it were seated all the 15 
presidents of the club with their wives. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Qeerercy 


Sta 
S 


Hundreds of Kiwanians and other visitors enjoyed the Kiwanis booth at the Brockton Fair which was 
set up by the Kiwanis Club of Brockton, Massachusetts. A Kiwanis meeting was held at the fair to 
which the ladies were invited. 


has a most formidable ‘Eleven.’ 

“The lieutenant governors who head 
the ten divisions of the district for 1938 
are as follows: Division I, Frank L. 
Pierce, Northwest Detroit; Division II, 
Howard L. Barker, Bangor; Division 
III, Charles W. Mackenzie, Mount 
Pleasant; Division IV, Phil J. Braun, 
Flint; Division V, L. I. Gist, Coldwater; 
Division VI, Paul F. Niehaus, Chelsea; 
Division VII, Ellis C. Wood, Riverside, 
Detroit; Division VIII, Frank J. Shipp, 
Gaylord; Division IX, Oscar P. North, 
Charlevoix; and Division X, Fred W. 
Frostic, Wyandotte. 

“Immediate Past District Governor 
Stanley Johnston of South Haven, the 
ten 1937 lieutenant governors and Dis- 
trict Secretary-Treasurer Clement have 
given the 1938 officers a high mark at 
which to shoot. The year 1937 was a 
big one for the district. In his annual 
report Secretary-Treasurer Clement re- 
ported that the district membership has 
grown from 2,199 in 1933 to 3,510 in 
1937, a new all-time high for the dis- 
trict. The secretary also reported that 
17 of the 62 clubs had 45 one hundred 
per cent attendance meetings during 
the past year.” 
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National Rifle Match 
Kiwanis Club 


RGANIZED by authority of In- 

ternational Secretary Fred. C. 

W. Parker, a Temporary Nation- 
al Rifle Match Kiwanis Club was in 
brief existence last September at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

The following named Kiwanians are 
listed in the records as being members 
of this temporary club. H. B. Crea, St. 
Augustine, Florida; Gregory Hoising- 
ton, 1937 President of the North Balti- 
more, Maryland, club; Theodore F. 
Wessels, Bloomington, Indiana; Frank 
G. Hartleroad, Trenton, New Jersey; 
Harvey O. Scofield, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton; Richard Hill, Centralia, Washing- 
ton; H. O. Frey, Bloomington, Illinois; 
C. F. Sterbutzel, Connellsville, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wm. F. Oppermann, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin; Robert D. Heiser, Danville, 
Pennsylvania; Frank J. Schneller, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; and the following 
from Port Clinton, Ohio—Henry J. Pool, 
Wert A. Siefkes, Frank Quisno, J. C. 
Heckler, Orr A. Jaynes, Armon §S. Pit- 
man, Earl D. Willson, Fred H. DeWitt, 
William L. Zeis, Wm. J. Smith, John G. 
Kolesar, and Louis S. Warner. The 
temporary officers who were elected 
were: Chairman, Frank J. Schneller 
and Wm. F. Opperman, secretary. 

It was decided to journey as a club 
to meet with the Port Clinton, Ohio, 
club, which changed its regular meet- 
ing to Wednesday night. In addition to 
the Camp Perry Kiwanians, Colonel 
Endicot, Camp Executive, and eight offi- 
cers of his staff, enjoyed the evening of 
Kiwanis fellowship. The temporary 
members assembled for the first meeting 
in the Ohio National Guard Mess Hall, 
Friday, August 27. Songs especially 
adapted to the rifle match were sung 
and enlivened the meeting. The Rev. 


W. A. Siefkes, 1937 President of the 
Port Clinton club, was the principal 
speaker. On Thursday, September 9, the 
National Rifle Match Kiwanis Club met 
for the last time and heard General Mil- 
ton A. Reckord. It was felt that this 
temporary club was very much worth 
while and that it showed the five thou- 
sand rifle men present how important 
and influential Kiwanis really is. Plans 
are already being made for another 
temporary club next year. 


No More Hoodlums 


for Dover 


N THE spring of 1934 the Commit- 

tee on Boys’ Work of the Kiwanis 

Club of Dover, New Jersey, desirous 
of doing some intensive boys’ work, de- 
cided to organize a boys’ club in codp- 
eration with the Dover Y.M.C.A. Aware 
of the fact that the project should en- 
list boys who most needed guidance, the 
Kiwanians decided to work with the 
pre-delinqguent boy—the chap who 
hadn’t necessarily been apprehended 
but who showed delinquent tendencies 
in school and in the community. 

The need for a qualified leader was 
recognized before contacting any boys. 
The chairman of the committee in 
charge and the “Y” secretary fortu- 
nately secured a young high school 
teacher with a background of teaching 
experience in the high school of the 
Jamesburg State Reformatory for 
Boys. 

The next step executed by the 
Y.M.C.A. secretary was to get from a 
grammar school principal the names of 
20 boys of the problem type. Visits to 
the homes of these boys revealed in 
nearly every case a poor home back- 
ground and a significant fact was that 
nearly all of the boys were members of 








Some of the men who were members of the Temporary National Rifle Match Kiwanis Club at Camp 
ge Ran last summer. First row, left to right: C. F. Sterbutzel, Connellsville, Pennsylvania; Earl 
. Wi 


Hson, Port Clinton, Ohio; J. 
consin, Secretary; H. O 
Frank G. Hartleroad, Trenton, 


C. Heckler, Port Clinton; Wm. F. Oppermann, LaCrosse, Wis- 
Frey, Bloomington, Illinois; Robert D. Heiser, Danville, Pennsylvania; and 
New Jersey. Middle row, left to right: Frank J. Schneller, Neenah, 


Wisconsin, Chairman; and Wert A. Siefkes, Port Clinton, Ohio. Last row, left to right: Frank Quisno, 


Port Clinton; Armon S 


Pitman, Port Clinton; H. B. Crea, St. Augustine, Florida; Gregory Hoising- 


ton, North Baltimore, Maryland; Henry J. Pool, Port Clinton; Fred H. DeWitt, Port Clinton; and 
Wiiliam L. Zeis, Port Clinton. 
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a rough gang in a poor section of the 
town. 

Complete information secured from 
the school authorities and home visita- 
tions was put in the hands of the leader. 
Through the codperation of the school 
board, meetings were held in the school 
gymnasium. Recreational activities 
made up the whole program at first 
until the leader became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the boys and had won 
their confidence. Later on the boys 
themselves sensed the need for a defi- 
nite organization, whereupon officers 
were elected, a ritual and order of busi- 
ness were prepared and rules were 
formulated by the members. 

Programs have included in addition 
to their regular business and biweekly 
recreational activities such affairs as 
parties, camp outings, movies, inspira- 
tional talks, discussions, swimming par- 
ties, educational trips, ete. Of even 
greater importance than the good that 
has come from the program is the fine 
influence that has come from their 
leader, whose friendly and intelligent 
direction has won a warm spot in the 
hearts of all the boys. He has succeeded 
in a large degree in helping members 
of a natural neighborhood gang to un- 
consciously lift their purposes from 
“hoodlumism” to a greater respect for 
each other and society at large. 

It has been a policy of the Dover Ki- 
wanians to give the boys’ Ki-Y Club 
something only when the boys them- 
selves have been willing to go half way 
in providing something for themselves. 
For instance, the Kiwanians matched 
dollar for dollar when the individual 
boys earned money to attend the county 
Y.M.C.A. camp last summer. Another 
time the lads earned enough money 
from a show which they produced to 
buy basketball trunks and the Kiwanis 
club provided the basketball. By this 
policy the boys have a greater appre- 
ciation of their opportunities and the 
habit of expecting something for noth- 
ing is avoided. 

What are the results of the club? 
Teachers report anti-social attitudes 
changed in several members. Whole- 
some activities have been provided, re- 
placing to a degree the gang activities. 
The friendly personality and character 
of the leader has been an inspiration 
for boys to emulate him. (Hero worship 
is good if the object worshipped is 
good.) One boy in particular who got 
into serious difficulties and was ostra- 
cized by practically everybody, found 
friendship and guidance through the 
Ki-Y club. As in Kiwanis itself, high 
ideals are constantly upheld. Boy hor- 
izons have been broadened by educa- 
tional trips, camping and participation 
in other Y.M.C.A. functions. 

During the first part of 1937 there 
were more boys who wished to join the 
club than could be effectively accommo- 
dated. To give them the benefit of this 
group life, another leader was secured 
and a second club was organized. The 
Dover club believes that the units in 
this sort of organization should be kept 
small—20 or less for most effective 
work. 
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Corbin, Kentucky, Dedicates 
‘Kiwanis Trail’ Tablet 
By ROBERT A. BLAIR 


Chairman, Conservation Committee, Corbin Kiwanis Club 





Miss Joyce Elise Blair, daughter of the author, unveiling 
anniversary of the building of the original ‘“‘Kiwanis Trail’’ by the Corbin Kiwanis club. 


Kiwanis club celebrated the tenth 

anniversary of the building of 
the original “Kiwanis Trail’? from Cor- 
bin to Cumberland Falls, by unveiling 
a bronze tablet commemorating the 
historie event. 

It was ten years ago that the Corbin 
club designated the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, composed of Tom W. Gallagher, 
Wade Candler, I. O. Chitwood and 
Robert A. Blair to make the wilder- 
ness journey from Corbin to Cumber- 
land Falls, if at all possible, to study 
the possibilities of building a trail to 
the cataract—18 miles distant—since 
sO many letters were being received 
by the club, asking about the Falls and 
how to get there. All this simply be- 
cause the club had published a picture 
showing the Falls, saying that they 
were close to Corbin. In passing, let us 
remind you that Cumberland Falls is 
the largest waterfall east of the 
Rockies and south of Niagara in the 
United States. 

During the trail blazing days of 
1927, the Falls belonged to the Brun- 
son family, and, with the building of 
the Kiwanis Trail, a five-year con- 
troversy followed with the power in- 
terests, which ended with the Falls 
becoming the property of the State of 
Kentucky as a State Park, to be saved 
for posterity through the generous 
offer of the late Senator Coleman T. 
duPont and family of Wilmington, 
Delaware, native Kentuckians, at a 
cost of $400,000. 


AR xian the Corbin, Kentucky, 


“Kiwanis Trail’’ tablet erected on the 10th 


As leaders in the twentieth century 
pioneer movement, the Corbin club 
solicited and secured the active support 
of all organizations in Southeastern 
and other sections of Kentucky, and 
completed the winding and scenic trail 
of 18 miles in only six weeks, with very 
little machinery on the entire job— 
picks and shovels being the major tools. 
The biggest job of all in the construc- 
tion was the building of a 238-foot 
wooden bridge, spanning a_ broken 
place in the ridge carrying the trail 
for the last seven miles toward the 
Falls. More than 1,200 trees went into 
the bridge structure—all placed in 
position by hand man power alone. 

Later followed the modern ribbon 
of concrete from Corbin to the Falls, 
replacing the old trail, and, at the same 
time, a new concrete span used the 
same location to carry traffic where 
once stood the log “Kiwanis Bridge” 
known as “Candler” bridge, so named 
in honor of Kiwanian Candler, Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

It was on one of the new bridge 
wing-walls of native stone that the 
Kiwanis Trail Tablet was placed, and 
here that the tenth anniversary pro- 
gram was held. After appropriate 
ceremonies, Miss Joyce Elise Blair, 
daughter of Kiwanian Blair, unveiled 
the plaque. The committee had also 
landscaped the area around the tablet, 
even to sodding the ground, and pro- 
tecting the general layout with an 
iron railing for protection to the grass 
and shrubs. 
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This part of the celebration took 
place at six o’clock p.m., with the anni- 
versary banquet being held in duPont 
Lodge, at the Falls, three miles away, 
at seven-thirty, all Kiwanis Clubs and 
Rotary Clubs in the adjoining towns 
attending. The chief speaker was Hon. 
Charles Fennell, Director of Conversa- 
tion, State of Kentucky. 

In this almost impossible undertak- 
ing, the Corbin Kiwanis Club not only 
“Builded a Road,” but during the ten 
short years from 1927 to 1937, more 
than two million dollars worth of im- 
provements have been made in the 
Falls area as a direct result of the 
building of the Trail. Two CCC camps 
have been located at Cumberland Falls 
and many projects under the careful 
supervision of the National Park Serv- 
ice, have added to the Park and its 
interesting and unusual attractions— 
thereby making Cumberland Falls State 
Park, “‘Kentucky’s Pride Park,” located 
in the Valley of Parks. 


Alliance, Ohio—The Kiwanis club 
furnished active leadership and placed 
its entire membership in the field to 
wage successfully a campaign to sell 
$105,000 worth of stock to keep an 
airplane factory in Alliance. This 
campaign was the biggest triumph in- 
dustrially in the city’s history and the 
Kiwanis club is generally credited with 
the success of the undertaking. 


New Kensington, Pennsylvania—A 
benefit football game sponsored by 
the club netted a profit of over $500 
for the Tiny Tim fund. The club 
highly recommends this means of rais- 
ing money. Every year the club takes 
care of a large number of tonsil op- 
erations and furnishes glasses. to 
others. 


Scotland Neck, North Carolina—The 
club helped materially in getting a 
new paved highway to the river bridge, 
influenced the city to provide for bet- 
ter garbage. disposal and assisted in 
getting a county farm agent. 


Temple, Texas—The Kiwanis club 
gave the local camp fire girl organiza- 
tion a new club house, a cabin 20 feet 
by 40 feet of split logs, with a metal 
roof. The cabin has a large fireplace 
in it for heating and cooking. 


Raleigh, North Carolina—Raleigh 
continues to sponsor the Clean Life 
Club among under-privileged boys and 
furnishes weekly suppers for them at 
the Y.M.C.A. 


Astoria, Oregon—A “safety first” 
group among the youngsters of the 
city was organized recently which fea- 
tured safety measures in bicycle riding 
as well as studies in traffic carelessness 
and violations. 
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Kiwanis Club of Swainsboro, Georgia 
Helps Build a Community House 


house at Swainsboro, Georgia, 

brings to a successful conclusion a 
movement for local improvement that 
was led by the Kiwanis club of that 
city. As a result of this club’s efforts 
and the codperation of local citizens 
and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion there stands today in the munic- 
pal park a beautiful $14,000 community 
house, well equipped and complete in 
every detail. A real community achieve- 
ment, in which Kiwanis led the way. 

Swainsboro, like most progressive 
communities, wanted a civic center. 
Clubs needed a meeting house, organ- 
izations desired a recreation place, and 
civic bodies required a center for enter- 
tainments and community activities. 

The Kiwanis club took the lead in 
the movement to fill this need. 

The Works Progress Administration 
agreed to supply the labor and a small 
proportion of the building supplies, 
provided the city furnished the bulk of 
the materials. And here was the hitch, 
the City of Swainsboro was not finan- 
cially able to spend several thousand 
dollars on stone, lumber, masonry and 
similar building supplies. 

To overcome this obstacle, the Ki- 
wanis club set about obtaining the co- 
operation and support of other civic, 
religious and patriotic organizations. 
The members of the club requested oth- 
er bodies to join in the effort to build 
a community house, and the various lo- 
cal organizations entered into the move- 
ment with zest. 

Just about every organization in 
town aided in raising funds to meet 


Toe dedication of a community 


the city’s share of the cost. Those 
clubs which did not have the cash on 
hand to give, resorted to parties, ba- 
zaars, oyster suppers and various other 
money raising ventures that are com- 
mon to small towns the country over. 
They went to work and they raised hun- 
dreds of dollars. 

But the plans for the Swainsboro 
community house called for an elaborate 
structure. The people wanted a build- 
ing that was complete in all details; 
one which would be a credit to this 
thriving town which is situated at the 
junction of U.S. Highways number 1 
and number 80. The costs of such a 
house mount into five figures and ma- 
terials are a big item. 

When all of the civic organizations 
had done their bit, and their donations 
were in the till, the sponsors of the 
project did some figuring. And their 
work revealed a sad deficiency of funds. 
Despite all of the spirited work which 
had been done to raise money, an addi- 
tional $3,000 for materials was still 
needed. 

The WPA had their men’ready to go 
to work on short notice, but nothing 
could be done until the local people 
were in a position to put up their com- 
plete share of the cost of materials. 

At this point the Kiwanis club, which 
had taken the lead in promoting the 
project from its inception, stepped into 
the breach. Members of the club went 
to one of the local banks and, signing 
personal notes, borrowed the necessary 
$3,000. The individuals who borrowed 
this money will be repaid gradually out 
of further bazaars, entertainments and 


similar money-raising affairs. 

This act of advancing the necessary 
$3,000 at the critical moment won for 
the Kiwanis club an esteem of local 
citizens which cannot be overestimated. 
“Talk’s cheap, it takes money to buy 
bacon,” is an old saying among the 
country folks in the Swainsboro area. 
And boosting a town vocally, passing 
resolutions, and marching in parade is, 
indeed, inexpensive. The Swainsboro 
Kiwanians, however, went down into 
their pockets, pledged their personal 
credit, and assured for their town an im- 
provement that would otherwise have 
been impossible to obtain. 

All of these financial preliminaries 
took place months ago. Now there 
stands in the municipal park at Swains- 
boro—a monument to public spirited 
Kiwanians and other civic clubs—a 
modern, well equipped community 
house that will for years fill the needs 
of the town. 

In late June of this year, the com- 
munity house was dedicated with Ivy 
Rountree, past president of the Ki- 
wanis club and now governor of the 
Georgia District, acting as toastmaster 
in the absence of Judge Robert Hum- 
phrey, the president, who was ill. 

Georgia State Treasurer, George B. 
Hamilton made the principal speech, 
after an introduction by Kiwanian I. L. 
Price. The praises of community co- 
6peration and civic enterprise were 
sung by all the speakers. But in the 
minds and hearts of the citizens who 
knew of the valiant work the members 
had done, the name of the Swainsboro 
Kiwanis club led all of the rest. 




















Swainsboro is proud of its attractive, new Community House—a monument to public spirited Kiwanmians and other civic clubs. 











Billings, Montana, Presents High School 
with a Shrine of the Constitution 


In the presence of the faculty and 
assembled students of the Billings High 
School and of members of the Billings 
Kiwanis Club, Past President J. E. 
Moore, on behalf of the club, presented 
the library of the high school with a 
shrine of the Constitution of the United 
States, bearing facsimile representa- 
tions of the pages of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, por- 
traits of the signers and facsimiles of 
their signatures. 

The shrine was accepted on behalf 
of the school by S. D. Rice, principal, 
and it will be kept in the library for 
inspection and study by the pupils 
there. It is set on a pedestal more 
than six feet in height, made of steel, 
finished in bronze and is surmounted 
by an American eagle. 

John A. Keefe, 1937 president, pre- 
sided at the ceremony. The boy scout 
troop which is sponsored by the Bill- 
ings club presented the colors. 


St. Helens, Oregon, 
Does Good Work 

St. Helens’ summer playground proj- 
ect closed after a very successful period. 
Several hundred children of the com- 
munity received supervised instruction 
on three playgrounds during the sum- 
mer. The Kiwanis club, with the co- 
dperation of the school board and civic 
and fraternal organizations, made the 
program possible. 

The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of the club made it possible for a 
high school student to receive treat- 
ments and a brace to correct a serious 
spinal deformity. 


Ravenna, Ohio, Has 
Worth-While Activities 

One of the major activities of the 
Ravenna club is its Boy Scout work. The 
club owns and maintains a building pur- 
chased some time ago which was dedi- 
cated in 1937 as the “Jack Mallette Boy 
Scout Shack” in memory of one of the 
club’s most faithful workers. 

Under the leadership of W. J. Dodge, 
1937 president, and the Committee on 
Public Affairs, the club recently raised 
$2,800 for the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion. Their goal was $2,500 and they 
went $300 over this amount. 

The club has become known in the 
community as a real civic leader. 
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Chappaqua, New York 
Honors Former Member 

Because the late Dr. W. W. Mills was 
one of the most beloved citizens of the 
community as well as a most active and 
respected Kiwanian, the Kiwanis Club 
of Chappaqua has changed the name of 
the annual Kiwanis Dental Clinic, estab- 
lished by Dr. Mills, to “The Mills Me- 
morial Clinic.” This will be a perma- 
nent memorial to Dr. Mills. 

In addition, the club will purchase a 
suitable oil painting with a brass plate 
inscribed to his memory, which will be 
hung in either the school or the public 
library in Chappaqua. The clinic has 
been held each year for the past seven 
years. Last year 45 boys and girls in 
the community had their teeth taken 
eare of through the clinic. 


Cheboygan, Michigan, Has 
White Elephant Sale 

Cheboygan Kiwanians held their sec- 
ond annual white elephant sale for 
three days to raise money to sponsor 
their big Christmas party for children 
of the community. The articles on sale 








Pedestal bearing facsimile of Constitution, Decla- 
ration of Independence and signatures and photo- 
gtaphs of portraits of the signers, which was pre- 


sented by the Kiwanis Club of Billings, Montana, 
to the library of the high school recently. 


were of great variety. Coal, fuel, po- 
tatoes, fruit, vegetables, canned goods, 
sewing machine, ice box, clothing, fur- 
niture, dishes, rakes, shovels, axes and 
bicycles were some of the items. 

The annual Community Children’s 
Christmas Party is sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club to make the children hap- 
py at Christmas time. Last year more 
than 1,200 enjoyed the big event and 
hundreds of Cheboygan citizens were 
attracted to the party to see this large 
group of youngsters in mass action. 


Manistee, Michigan, Sponsors 
Second Autumn Color Tour 

Members of the Manistee club, 
headed by George Andreas, chairman, 
put over a most unique attraction for 
their community in Northern Michigan 
in their Manistee Color Tour held on a 
Sunday last fall. The tour was adver- 
tised by an attractive four-page folder 
and by front page stories in the daily 
paper. The tour covered a 75-mile 
route, marked with signs and arrows, 
through the Manistee National Forest 
and wooded sand dunes along the Lake 
Michigan shore. 

The forest program consisted of a 
tree-planting demonstration by the 
United States Forest Service; then 
deep in the forest, with the wild gran- 
deur of Red Bridge Park was a foliage 
ceremony with an appropriate musical 
score played by the Manistee Iron 
Works Band. Hot coffee and sandwiches 
were served at this stop. From here 
the tour proceeded along the shores of 
Portage Lake, a most beautiful shore 
drive, then back to Manistee. 

The Kiwanians of Manistee have 
been highly praised for this splendid 
community work. 


Jasper, Alabama, 
Entertains Rural Guests 


The club entertained with good speak- 
ing and a barbecue 455 Four-H club 
boys and 46 farmers of Walker County. 
Several noted speakers were on the pro- 
gram, with Farm Agent J. L. Lilies 
acting as master-of-ceremonies. Sec- 
retary P. W. Prahl reports that this 
was rather a combination gathering, as 
it covered matters of state, marketing, 
buying and social life. It was impor- 
tant because the farm is the backbone 
of this part of the country. The Ki- 
wanis club furnished transportation for 
many of the boys on this outing. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
Does Fine Work With Boys 


The Kiwanis Club of Wilkes-Barre 
has undertaken a project in connection 
with under-privileged boys that has 
attracted much attention. A boy scout 
troop and cub pack made up of under- 
privileged boys have been organized 
and meet weekly. All details incident to 
the organization, the leadership of the 
troops, transportation of the boys to 
and from the meetings and other work 
are handled by the club. 

Feeling that boys who are physically 
incapacitated to the extent that they 
are unable to participate in the regular 
scouting program should have an oppor- 
tunity to gain the benefits of scouting, 
the Kiwanis club decided upon a modi- 
fied program which would include treat- 
ment designed to correct the boys’ 
troubles. 

Turning the matter over to the club’s 
Under-Privileged Child Committee 
made up of doctors of the club, the 
directors received suggestions as to a 
program. Then, conferring with John 
Hewitt, scout executive for the area 
and a member of the club, details were 
worked out for the codperation of the 
boy scout organization. 

A committee from the club was ap- 
pointed to take charge of transporting 
the boys to and from the meetings. A 
scoutmaster and staff of assistants were 
selected and the work was under way. 

The meetings are held every Monday 
night at Meyers High School. A regu- 
lar program of scouting activities is 
followed except for the elimination of 
a few features which those in charge 
feel the boys are not physically 
equipped to perform. Other activities 
are substituted. 

In addition, a staff of physicians ad- 
minister hydrotherapy treatments de- 
signed to correct the physical troubles 
of the boys. Meyers High School is 
equipped with one of the largest and 
finest swimming pools in the area and 
the troops have the use of the pool for 
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Above are the members of the boy scout troop and the cub pack which were organized among the 


under-privileged boys of the community by the Kiwanis Club of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


With 


the boys are seen members of the Kiwanis club who are conducting the work, together with members 
of the boy scout organization who assist. 


the treatments and also for a recreation 
period. 

Members of the Kiwanis club give 
much of the credit for the success of 
the project to R. Ramsay Mebane, who 
volunteered his services as scoutmaster, 
to Louis Jones, chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee, and to Ki- 
wanian Hewitt. Many members of the 
club have cooperated in arranging for 
transportation and in furnishing milk 
and cakes for each meeting. The scout 
organization and the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Association have also given much 
assistance and advice. 

While the troops have been function- 
ing only a few months, remarkable 
progress has been shown. The boys 
enter the work with a zest and Kiwani- 
ans active in the work feel that a great 
good has been accomplished in provid- 
ing the boys with an opportunity which 
would otherwise have been denied 
them. 

All of the boys were sent to the offi- 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Gary, Indiana, have fi 





: red out a way to step up their weekly lunch- 

eon meeting attendance figures. When members are absent, their names are entered in a delinquent 

list. It was this list of names that brought out a police ‘‘paddy’’ wagon recently to help the members 
complete a highly successful ‘‘round-up.’’ 


cial scout camp, Camp Acahela, for a 
two-week’s period in the summer. 


Hot Springs, South Dakota, 
Sponsors Hobby Show 

The biggest and best hobby show and 
children’s fair yet held by the club was 
this year’s, held at the Child Center 
Building. More than 200 children, 
mostly rural youngsters, had exhibits 
at the show and the Kiwanis club con- 
tributed a handsome sum toward prizes. 
A 4-H full blood calf club also had ex- 
hibits at this show. Kiwanians Floyd 
Haley, county agent, and H. R. Wood- 
ward of the Hot Springs club and Miss 
Genevieve Frawley, county superintend- 
ent, were hard workers in this activity. 

The club recently paid special honor 
to its fellow member, F. W. Bilger, a 
member of the National Council of Boy 
Scouts, at a reception given at the Child 
Center Building. The Kiwanians pre- 
sented him with a plaque which desig- 
nated him as “Hot Springs’ most dis- 
tinguished citizen.” A pleasant pro- 
gram was provided. It was a red letter 
day for Hot Springs’ Scouts and for 
Kiwanian Bilger. 


Huntsville, Alabama—There was an 
interesting incident at Huntsville last 
summer which took place at Camp Ki- 
wanis. The boys of the camp were 
putting on a relay race and one of the 
members of the Kiwanis club thought 
he recognized the winner. He called 
the lad over and learned that he was 
a boy for whom the club had furnished 
several operations on his clubbed foot. 
The result was that the boy had a nor- 
mal foot so that he could take part in 
and win a race with other normal- 
footed boys. 


Camden, New Jersey—Fresh vege- 
tables and meat have been supplied the 
Sheltering Arms Home each week-end 
by the club. The members recently 
raised $1,000 for the maintenance of 
the home. 
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Reisterstown, Maryland, 
Gives Award to Honor Student 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the presentation of a fifty-dollar award 
being made by Reade W. Corr, chair- 
man of the club’s Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance, to a graduate of the 
Franklin High School in Reisterstown. 
Miss Knight was selected from ten 
members of her class with the highest 
scholastic standing during their four 
years of work. The basis of selection 
was made on the following points: 1) 
Is the person a good school citizen? 
2) Does the person seek and set addi- 
tional tasks for himself? 3) Does the 
person exert desirable influence upon 
others? 4) Does the person demon- 
strate an ability to live and work with 
others? 

The award was not given directly to 
Miss Knight, but is being applied to- 
ward her tuition in a higher institution 
of learning. 


Helena, Montana, Directs a 
4-H Club Achievement Day 

“We thought last year’s 4-H club 
achievement day was a real accomplish- 
ment but the one this year exceeded 
all expectations,” was the comment 
heard on all sides during the latest 
achievement day program staged by 
Helena Kiwanians who codperated with 
the Lewis and Clark County 4-H Coun- 
cil in sponsoring this annual 4-H club 
show and banquet. Highlights of the 
day were the Kiwanis hobby booth, 
2,000 people attending the show (ten 
times the number of a year ago) and 
a splendid program at the banquet held 
in the Placer Hotel by the Kiwanis 
club for the 4-H club leaders and mem- 
bers, 225 in all. A large number of 
Kiwanians and ladies also attended the 
banquet. Past District Governor Mark 
Ferris, also past president of the club, 
was unusually efficient in engineering 
a fine program consisting of singing, 
short talks, a dress revue participated 
in by 4-H club girls and a similar show 
in which Kiwanians indicated what the 
“correctly” dressed Kiwanian would 


wear under various circumstances, and 


Iwo views of the hobby show which was held in connection with the 4-H club's Achievement Day 


Montana. One of the big attractions was the Kiwanis Hob 
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Reade W. Corr, chairman of the Vocational Guid- 

ance Committee of the Kiwanis Club of Reisters- 

town, Maryland, presents a fifty-dollar award to 

an honor student graduating from the Franklin 
High School, Miss Elsie Knight. 


the presentation of awards to 4-H club 
members. 

Kiwanians taking part in the unusual 
“dress revue’? were: Immediate Past 
District Governor R. H. Willcomb in 
his Indian Chief costume, Packy Mc- 
Farland as a school teacher, Alex Kirk, 
1937 secretary, as the “typical”? club 
secretary; Milo Dean as Chief Will- 
comb’s squaw; Roger Smith in the well- 
dressed policeman’s garb; and Ted 
Kirkmeyer and Lars Carlson in the 
proper dress for this season’s model 
bachelor. Arthur Cooper organized 
and directed this part of the program. 

Mayor Albert Roberts and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, Edward Walker, chairman of the 
club’s Reception Committee, and Mrs. 
Walker, District Secretary-Treasurer 
Martin P. Moe and Mrs. Moe produced 
a fine effect by welcoming the 4-H club 
guests as they entered the dining room. 
Songleader Henry Woare and Pearl 
Johnson, pianist, directed the musical 
program. 

The program was held under the di- 
rection of the club’s Committee on Ag- 

















rogram, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Helena, 
by Show. 
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1iculture in which Kiwanians Charles 
D. Greenfield, A. E. Jones, Fred Little, 
R. E. Morrison, Bill Mills and W. O. 
Zirnstein played a prominent part. 
Practically every Kiwanian took part 
in the event so that the 1937 4-H club 
show and banquet was a remarkable ex- 
ample of a well-planned program, splen- 
did codperative work with the Lewis 
and Clark County 4-H Council and the 
kind of codperation among individual 
club members that every Kiwanis club 
tries to attain. 


St. Thomas, Ontario, 
Holds Annual Farmers’ Night 

This was the ninth year for the an- 
nual farmers’ night meeting conducted 
by the Kiwanis Club of St. Thomas to 
foster the spirit of good will and good 
fellowship between rural and urban 
citizens. There was a capacity attend- 
ance at this year’s meeting and there 
were many notables seated at the head 
table. 

W. E. Heal, 1937 president, gave the 
address of welcome and Past President 
Thomas Keith, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, took over the chair- 
manship of the meeting. Ontario’s new 
Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. Pat- 
rick Michael Dewan, was the guest 
speaker. Premier M. F. Hepburn in- 
troduced him. The farmers were so ap- 
preciative of this meeting that they are 
planning to entertain the Kiwanis club 
at a return meeting. 


Weirton Cove, West Virginia, 
Is Active in Public Affairs 

Civic affairs are well taken care of 
by the Weirton Cove club through its 
Committee on Public Affairs. Recently 
the new Weirton post office, a project 
in which the club was particularly inter- 
ested, was dedicated, giving the resi- 
dents of Weirton free mail delivery. In 
the near future the new post office for 
the city of Holliday’s Cove will be com- 
pleted, also establishing free delivery. 

Kiwanis road signs have been placed 
on all roads leading into the cities. The 
Committee on Public Affairs is working 
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on many other civic projects, including 
fire prevention on surrounding hillsides, 
the re-conditioning and paving of Main 
Street and the county road; the sale of 
shade trees to the residents; the beau- 
tification of highways and the laying of 
sidewalks along Cove Road. 


West Bend, Wisconsin, Takes Part 
in Vocational Guidance Program 

Vocational Guidance -work is a ma- 
jor interest of the West Bend club 
and recently the members codéperated 
in a program put on at the West Bend 
High School. Ten Kiwanians were se- 
lected to give talks on their professions 
or businesses at the high school. Each 
speaker was interviewed and _ intro- 
duced by a different high school chair- 
man. 

In connection with the high school 
vocational guidance program the stu- 














Above are the members and the director, Kiwanian John R. Barnes, of the North Fork High School 
Band, a very special interest of the Kiwanis Club of North Fork, West Virginia. 


of $500. 

Approximately $100 remained in the 
fund and with this amount as a starter, 
the club in April, 1937, again “placed 
its shoulder to the wheel”? and backed 
an effort to raise a fund with which to 
purchase uniforms for the band mem- 
bers. When this effort and the various 
“branch” efforts were all summed up, 
the amount of nearly $800 had been 
realized. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the young musicians in their new uni- 
forms. The director of the band is 
John R. Barnes. 


Salinas, California—The club is 
sponsoring the purchase of an iron 
lung to be used by the hospitals in 
Salinas and is meeting with fine coodp- 





The ten Kiwanians in the back row of the above photograph, members of the West Bend, Wisconsin, 

club, were speakers for the various vocational guidance groups which met in the West Bend High 

School. The ten high school chairmen who interviewed the Kiwanians and introduced them to the 
guidance groups are in the front row. 


eration from the other organizations 
of the city in raising the funds for this 
project. 





dents wrote papers on the topic, “Study 
of the Vocation in Which I am at 
Present Interested.” Members of the 
Kiwanis club read these papers and 
invited 16 of the students with excep- 
tionally good papers to a Kiwanis din- 
ner meeting. 

The vocational program was fol- 
lowed up by inviting students who 
showed interest in some particular in- 
dustry or occupation to spend a week 
after the close of school in the office 
or place of business in which they were 
interested for observation and try-out 
experiences. 


North Fork, West Virginia, 
Backs High School Band 


Early in 1936 the Kiwanis Club of 
North Fork adopted a resolution to 
support the North Fork High School 
Band. In the fall of that year the 
members launched a drive for direct 
donations, similar drives being launched 
simultaneously in all the communities 
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served by the North Fork High School. 
Kiwanians and non-Kiwanians worked 
side by side in this effort and the suc- 
cess of the drive was evidenced in the 
purchase of seven instruments at a cost 


The 4-H club garden project illustrated above is sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Eustis, Florida, 

under the direction of the Committee on Agriculture. About 25 boys have separate garden plots, 

grow all kinds of vegetables from September until June and all realize a profit each year. The pic- 

ture, made by a staff photographer or the United States Department of Agriculture, shows Kiwanian 

Memory Martin, volunteer director of the project, examining prize winning vegetables grown by the 

4-H club members. In the background will be noted an orange grove. e land used is donated 
by H. A. Farran, Eustis Rotarian. 
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Nashville Looks Itself Over 


By A. L. CRABB 


Secretary, Kiwanis Club 


Club is an interesting social institu- 

tion. It is a veritable cross-section 
of Nashville life at its industrial and 
social best and covers a wide range of 
sympathies, beliefs, and activities. It 
is a desirable phase of the city’s life 
in that it brings together men from all 
of the vocational and professional quar- 
ters, men from all of the various group- 
ings — religious, political, racial, — 
brings them together and offers an 
opportunity for joint action. The Ki- 
wanis club has therefore lent very great 
help in breaking down old and harmful 
prejudices and partisanships. Further- 
more, the Nashville Kiwanis club has 
not let itself become very seriously in- 
grown, for its roster carries on it rep- 
resentatives from twelve states other 
than Tennessee. 

This attempts to present a brief but 
incomplete survey of the club. Replies 
were not available from all of the 
membership but from enough to achieve 
a fair degree of statistical authenticity. 

All of Nashville’s various races are 
compounded into the club’s member- 
ship. Eleven per cent bear indubitable 
Irish names, as Finnegan; the names 
of eleven per cent of the membership 
are undoubtedly German, for instance, 
Kapp; twenty-five per cent have Eng- 
lish names, as English as Drake; eleven 
per cent have names carrying a Gaelic 
flavor, for instance, Creighton; five 
per cent of the names are obviously of 
Latin origin, Muratta, for instance. 
The remaining names belong in the 
border groups. 

The ages of the club’s membership 
range from twenty-four, the youngest, 
to seventy-one, the most mature. The 
median stands at forty. More of the 
membership of the club are forty-three 
than any other age. 

Thirty-three per cent were born in 
Nashville and thirty-one per cent in 
Tennessee outside of Nashville. Of 
those from other states the largest 
number are natives of Kentucky. The 
one coming farthest is from Oregon. 
Eighty-eight per cent come from a 
radius of two hundred miles. 

Seventy-one per cent of the club 
graduated from high school. One- 
fourth of these graduated from Hume 
Fogg in Nashville. Others had their 
preparatory work in various public 
and private institutions. Fifty-one per 
cent of the club have received standard 
degrees from recognized colleges. 
Twenty per cent of the club graduated 
from Vanderbilt University. Thirteen 
per cent have received the Master’s 
degree and four per cent have taken 
the doctorate. Thirteen per cent have 
received professional degrees from 
colleges. 


Tou Nashville, Tennessee, Kiwanis 


Ninety-six per cent of the members 
of the club are members of established 
religious denominations. Forty-two 
per cent hold church offices such as 
deacon. The largest religious group of 
the club is Presbyterian. Twenty-five 
percent belong to this group. Fifteen 
per cent are Methodists. Fourteen per 
cent are members of the Christian 
Church. Eleven per cent are Episco- 
palians, and eleven per cent are Bap- 
tists. Six per cent are members of 
the Church of Christ. Five per cent 
are Catholics. Four percent are of the 
Jewish race and faith. 

The club has some claim to artistic 
sensitivity. For instance, twenty-four 
per cent of the club can read music 
at sight and have had some participa- 
tion in singing above the level of group 
participation. Three per cent can play 
the piano, three per cent the violin, 
one member plays the cornet, one the 
saxophone, one the banjo and one the 
accordion. 

The members of the club indicated a 
wide range in reading tendencies. Five 
per cent stated their favorite novel was 
Gone With The Wind, two and one-half 
per cent David Copperfield, and on down 
through Stars Fell on Alabama, Anna 
Karenina, Of Human Bondage, Fish on 
the Church House Steeple, Adam Bede, 
Les Miserables, Three Musketeers, Tale 
of Two Cities, The Specialist, and The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. The tastes 
in poetry were as widely scattered with 
the following poems coming in for men- 
tion: Lady of the Lake, Man with the 
Bull Tongue Plow, Evangeline, Tam 
O’Shanter, Old Sweetheart of Mine, 
Marshes of Glyn, Aeneid, Crossing the 
Bar. Tom McGee from Tennessee, 
Locksley Hall, Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, Let Me Live ina House by the Side 
of the Road, Barbara Frietchie, Diffi- 
culties, Keep on A’Keepin’ On, anything 
by Rupert Brookes and anything by 
Kipling. 

There is an item of surprise in the 
political affiliations of the club. Fifty- 
five per cent of the membership are 
unqualified Democrats. Seventeen per 
cent are Democrats with reservations. 
Eight per cent are Republicans, four 
per cent Independents, and sixteen per 
cent indicate no political affiliation or 
sympathy. 

The range of business classifications 
is approximately that of any Kiwanis 
club in a town the size of Nashville. 
Nine per cent represent insurance com- 
panies, four per cent are engaged in 
the practice of law. Three and one- 
half per cent are teachers, and three 
per cent preachers, and the rest range 
through the regular army, the Salva- 
tion Army, funeral directors, Western 
Union superintendents, advertising, 
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public welfare, business managing, and 
so on. These have been associated with 
their present activities all the way 
from one to fifty years with the median 
at fifteen years. 

Two and one-half per cent of the 
Kiwanis club have belonged since the 
club was established twenty years ago, 
one per cent has belonged nineteen 
years, one per cent eighteen years, one 
seventeen, two fifteen, and so on down. 
The median tenure of membership is 
five years. 

Kiwanians run to small families. 
Two per cent are not married. Twenty- 
five per cent of the club have one 
child. Ten per cent have two. Ten per 
cent have no children. The largest 
number of children is five and the 
average is fewer than three. 

Ten per cent of the Kiwanians indi- 
cate they have no regular recreation. 
Sixteen per cent play tennis, eight per 
cent plan golf, five per cent fish, three 
per cent hunt, three per cent swim, 
one and one-half per cent go horseback 


riding, and incidental others play 
badminton, basketball, softball, soli- 
taire, pingpong, and bowl. 

Statistically, the average member 


of the club is forty years old, a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, a Mason, 
and a Democrat. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis club five years, and 
in his present type of employment 
fifteen years. The member of the club 
at present who best fits this description 
is Joe Eggleston—age forty, Presby- 
terian, Mason, Democrat, member of 
the Kiwanis club four years and in the 
tire business for fifteen years. Ki- 
wanian Eggleston is active in the var- 
ious public welfare and commercial 
interests of the city. He is a leader in 
the Community Chest, Chamber of 
Commerce, Boosters’ Club, and the 
like generally. This little picture of 
the club does not pretend to be com- 
plete; not all, by any means, of the 
details are sketched in, but it does 
present certain vital phases of the life 
of Nashville Kiwanians. It does carry 
a suggestion of the social and profes- 
sional stability of those who gather 
each Friday at 12:15 on the fifth floor 
of the Chamber of Commerce Building 
in Nashville, Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee, and who file by the table at 
which sits the club’s assistant secretary, 
Miss Arena Matthews. 


Ontario, Oregon—The Under-Privi- 
leged Child Committee met and author- 
ized six tonsil operations for children 
who could not have them otherwise. 
The Kiwanis doctors did the work at 
a great saving to the club. 


Moline, Illinois—The club specializes 
in activities with its rural neighbors 
and during recent months five chicken 
dinners were held in rural communities 
with a final fall party winding up the 
season’s work. Some 5,000 people 
were entertained at this final get-to- 
gether. 
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Members of the Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey, participated in the observation of the 
Sesquicentennial of the Constitution of the United States. A program was presented at a_regular 
meeting of the club with the following Kiwanians taking part: oa from left to right—Chaplain 
Armstrong, Kiwanian George E. Dawkins; Delegate David Brearly, Kiwanian William B. Abbey; 
Delegate Abraham Clark, Kiwanian Stephen E. Raube; Chairman William Paterson, Kiwanian Wil- 
liam R. Ward; Chairman John Stevens, Kiwanian A. Wilberforce Egner; Governor William Living- 
ston, Kiwanian Damon G. Douglas; Secretary Samuel W. Stockton, Kiwanian Otto L. Puth; Dele- 
gate William C. Houston, Kiwanian A. Waldie Holroyd; and Delegate Jonathan Dayton, Kiwanian 
Frank W. Slaight. 


Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, 
Puts on Successful Minstrel Show 


Back in 1936 the Kiwanis Club of 
Ravenswood, Chicago, started the build- 
ing of a camp called “Camp Kiwanis 
North” about fifteen miles from Chi- 
cago, on the Des Plaines River. This 
camp thus far consists of a large cabin 
which is fully equipped and capable of 
holding dozens of under-privileged 
children, with comfortable bunks for 
all. The Kiwanis club has complete 


. 


charge of this camp and keeps it in a om " 
good repair. Among other activities, 
the wives of Ravenswood Kiwanians 
gave a party which netted $100, all of 
which was spent for kitchen equipment. 
Members of the club dug post holes, The Kiwanis Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, Illinois, under the leadership of Philip W. Reling, 
did carpenter work, painted, etcetera, 



































































Kiwanians of Jersey City, New Jersey, paid honor to Senator A. Harry Moore, their fellow member, 

who was chosen for a third term as governor. They presented him and Mrs. Moore with the piano 

at which Mrs. Moore is seated. Left to right in the picture are: Former Judge Mark A. Sullivan, 

Joseph G. Parr and Judge James R. Erwin (all past presidents of the club), Mrs. Moore, Senator 
Moore and Arthur Humphrey, 1937 president of the Kiwanis club. 
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but the work on the cabin still cost 
$1,500 more than the members had ex- 
pected. 

Someone hit upon the idea of having 
a minstrel show to make up the deficit. 
It wasn’t long before 25 members of 
the club spent many hours every week 
for five weeks rehearsing under an ex- 
pert to produce an exceptionally fine 
minstrel show. The result was that the 
club raised sufficient funds to clear up 
the expenses of the camp and still have 
a good bit left over to use on camp 
expenses in the future. 

The camp now has new sleeping 
quarters to accommodate 24 children 
with double-decked bunks, in addition 
to other equipment. 


Young Potato Growers 
Guests of Batavia, New York 


The twelfth annual 4-H club potato 
club sponsored by the Batavia Kiwanis 
club was held at the Y.M.C.A. recently. 
Fifty-five boys and girls from the rural 
areas were brought in by Kiwanians 
who generously donated their cars for 
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president in 1937, put on its first minstrel show with great success, netting the club $1,385 to care 
for under-privileged children in their new ‘‘Camp Kiwanis North’’ at Des Plaines, Illinois. 


the day. 

The boys and girls each brought in 
five tubers for the potato exhibit, which 
was set up in the lobby of the “Y”. 
They also paid back the dollar each had 
been loaned by a Kiwanian in the spring 
to buy certified seed potatoes. 

On “Potato Day” the youngsters were 
entertained at games, followed by a 
swim in the pool. Each one was the 
guest of a Kiwanian at luncheon, which 
was followed by a boxing and fencing 
exhibition for which prizes were award- 


ed. 


Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey, 
Has Successful Recreational Program 


The initial attempt of the club at a 
summer recreational program was most 
interesting and successful. Three play- 
grounds registered a total of 460 chil- 
dren, exclusive of those youngsters who 
visited for a day or so. A varied and 
comprehensive program was inaugurat- 
ed. Handcraft and woodworking 
proved to be the most popular activi- 
ties. The closing exhibit of handicraft 
and woodwork at a local store proved 
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Two bus loads of boys and girls about to start on a never-to-be-forgotten picnic on Belle Isle. 


The eight Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit, Michigan, have 


sponsored these outings for several years. Past District Governor Joseph G. Prance personally manages the expeditions. 


to be most interesting and educational 
to the townspeople. 

The recreational program included 
two free trips to the ball game, with 
each game attended by 150 children. 
The children from the playgrounds 
were given a free swim in a pool once 
a week. Field days and softball games 
were also part of the program. 


West Point, Mississippi, 
Sponsors Tuberculosis Clinic 


Seventy-one people were examined 
without cost to the patient, the city, 
county or the state at the tuberculosis 
clinic which was sponsored for five days 
by the Kiwanis Club of West Point. 
Funds were raised for this activity by 
the leasing of the Ritz Theater for one 
day and night. The tickets were in 
charge of the West Point girl scouts, 
who are sponsored by the Kiwanis club, 
and a prize of $5.00 was offered the 
troop selling the greatest number of 
tickets. In this way the club was able to 
help the scouts as well as to raise funds 
for the clinic. 

Secretary H. P. Daggett reports that 
this is believed to be the first tubercu- 
losis clinic sponsored by a Kiwanis club 
in Mississippi. 





A free tuberculosis clinic was conducted by the Kiwanis Club of West Point, 

The of committee in charge, 

ographed above. Front row, left to right: Kiwanian O. D. Davis, Miss ‘ 

Miss Bird and Riwenten A. -_— club, of which 
. e charge li ; : 

Kiwanians T. K. Chandler, Jr., R. H. Burney, president, ond H. ©. Desnett, 


Mississippi. 


ey mod Kiwanian J. E. Ellis 
Ww. D 


Back row, left to_sright: Hickerson 


secretary-treagurer. 


Texarkana, Texas, Backs 
Fingerprinting Project 

The Kiwanis Club of Texarkana, 
Texas, codperated in an activity recent- 
ly whereby approximately 7500 stu- 
dents in the Texarkana school systems 
ranging from elementary grade pupils 
to college seniors were afforded an 
opportunity to voluntarily file their 
fingerprints with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 
and  Identifica- 
tion at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The move- 
ment, which had 
the official ap- 
proval of both 
the Arkansas 
and the Texas 
school _ boards, 
was the out- 
growth of the 
New London, 
Texas, school 
disaster last 
March, when 
many bodies of 
children were 


E. Stuart was president in 1937. 
Through his efforts and those of Ki- 
wanian Tom Wilbanks, also a school 
board member, the Texarkana school 
board approved the idea. Kiwanians 
Herbert Wren, Jr., and Pete Finley, 
school board members, were also very 
active in this project. A few of the 
children who participated in the pro- 
gram are shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 





Some of the children who participated in the fingerprinting program endorsed 
the Kiwanis Club of Texarkana, Texas, shown with, reading from left to 








identified by fin- 
gerprints which 
they had filed 


right: H. W. Stilwell, superintendent of the Texarkana schools; H. L. Lamb, 

principal of the Grim school; Sergeant Dick Runnels, identification officer 

of the Texarkana police department; and James E. Stuart, president of the 
Kiwanis club and a member of the Texarkana school board. 





t he previous 
summer at the 
Centennial Ex- 
position at Dal- 
las. 

This program 
of fingerprint- 
ing has been ad- 
vocated in Tex- 
arkana for sev- 
eral years, but 
it was never ad- 
vanced beyond 
the embryonic 
stage. Follow- 
ing the New 
London school 
disaster, howev- 
er, the subject 
of fingerprint- 
ing children be- 
came an_ issue 
with the Texar- 
ors and nurses are kana Kiwanis 
School Board 
Secretary James 


Detroit, Michigan, Clubs 
Sponsor Children's Outings 

Two or three years ago Joseph G. 
Prance had a noble dream. ‘“Joe”’ 
holds the distinction of having been 
the very first Kiwanian. He is also a 
past president of the Detroit club and 
a past governor of the Michigan Dis- 
trict. 

He dreamed that it would be a grand 
Kiwanis activity to pick up the under- 
privileged girls and boys from the 
streets, sidewalks and alleys of Detroit 
and give them thrilling picnics on 
beautiful Belle Isle. “Joe” has made 
his dream come true. He sold his idea 
to the Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit—De- 
troit, Central Detroit, College Park, 
Northeast Detroit, Northwest Detroit, 
Southwest Detroit, Strathmoor-Detroit 
and East Detroit-Roseville. 

During the summer on four days 
each week—Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, about 175 jubi- 
lant juveniles are packed in two city 
busses and transported to Belle Isle 
for a day of feasting, frolic and fun. 
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the city for the comfort and conven- 
ience of its citizens. 


Conway, Arkansas, Sponsors 
Better Cattle Club 

The accompanying photograph was 
taken at the recent stock show held 
in Conway by members of the Better 
Cattle Club, organized and promoted 
by the Kiwanis Club of Conway. There 
are 30 boys and one girl in the club, 
each of whom purchased one or more 
thoroughbred calves. Each member 
of the Better Cattle Club is sponsored 
by a member of the Kiwanis club. The 
government loaned the money to buy 





The Kiwanis Club of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, led a successful campaign to obtain funds for 
the purchase of the fine ambulance pictured above which was donated to the city. 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
Presents Ambulance to City 

Several years ago the folks around 
Williamsport were saying that an am- 
bulance would fill a much needed want 
for the free transportation of the sick 
and the injured to the hospital. The 
Kiwanis club decided that there had 
been enough talk and that there should 
be some action. Accordingly, in Decem- 
ber, 1936, an Ambulance Committee 
was appointed by President J. Howard 
Heim, after which several meetings 
were held before the final “‘let’s go” 
signal was sounded. Public subscription 
stimulated by the spirit of Kiwanis was 


the key word of the campaign. The Better Cattle Club, organized and promoted by the Kiwanis Ch of Conway, Adiaiaed, is gee 

j , of the important activities of that club. The above photograph was taken on the occasion of a 

The city was postered, newspapered stock show held recently. Standing back of the young people and their exhibits are some of the 
members of the Kiwanis club. 








the calves but each of the young people 
was required to secure the endorsement 
of a Kiwanian. Upon the occasion of 
the picture the boys and the girl were 
guests of the Kiwanis club, each one 
sitting by his sponsor. Much interest 
is being shown by the young people 
and a great amount of good is ex- 
pected to come from this project. 


Ottawa, Ontario, Donates 
Inter-Calf Club Trophy 


In 1936 the Ottawa club donated a 
cup known as the Kiwanis Club Per- 
petual Trophy for annual competition 

sokeiccd Leith : eee SS soa in the Inter-Calf Club Competition of 
The three lads ae their pase a ey the above picture are the 1937 winners of the Kiwanis Club the Junior Agricultural Department of 
Feeeeeto Tock IEheta eke: Tiarser Wy. Cone, Seaere,, Oxsatio- Standing back of the boys the Central Canada Exhibition, the 
Agriculture; Immediate Past President d: I. Phillips; Kiwanian H. H. McElroy, manager of the trophy to be rotated as follows: 1936— 


Central Canada Exhibition; and M. J. Scobie, chairman of the Junior Agricultural Division of the 
Exhibition. 








and placarded until its citizens became 
thoroughly ambulance-conscious. Pros- 
pect cards were then made up and each 
member of the club took his share for 
solicitation. The subscriptions began to 
roll in and when the cash was counted 
the chairman of the committee, Lloyd 
Winston, reported that more than 
$4,000 would be available. A large 
share of this amount was secured by an 
appeal over the radio during a four- 
hour broadcast of entertainment and 
information about the project. Thomas 
H. Richardson and Leo Williamson 
were in charge of this broadcast. 

It was in this way that the club, 
through Past President Maurice A. 


Levy, a member of the Ambulance 

Committee, was able early in 1937 to The Kiwanis Club of Washington, Indiana, has gained a real name for service among the towns- 
| ‘ful people, one of the club’s more recent projects being the construction of this attractive log cabin 

present a beautiful new ambulance to which is used by the boy scout organization and other boys and girls of the community. 
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Holstein; 1937—Ayrshire; 1938—Jer- 
sey; 1939—Shorthorn; 1940—Here- 
ford; and then repeated. 

The headquarters of the trophy will 
be the office of the agricultural repre- 
sentative who coached the winning 
Calf Club Team, the presentation of 
the trophy being made by the repre- 
sentative on the opening night of the 
exhibition, when the members of the 
winning team were present, and were 
each presented with a miniature of the 
cup. 

In 1937 the winning team of Ayr- 
shires were the Newington Calf Club 
of Newington, Ontario. 


Findlay, Ohio—The club helped a 
crippled person to help himself recently 
by supplying him with a set of tools 
to carry on his work of repairing type- 
writers. Through Kiwanian Klotz, the 
club provided an operation for a boy 
which enabled him to get back to school 
after an absence of many months. 


Columbia, South Carolina—A hand- 
some silver plaque mounted on a 
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The Kiwanis Club of Beloit, Wisconsin, is proud of this Ki-Y Boys’ Chorus which it sponsors. The 
boys are directed by David E. Judson, a veteran chorister. Fourteen-year-old Virginia Mann is accom- 
panist for the group. The chorus has appeared in several successful public concerts. 


rr | 
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The above photograph shows most of the 50 boys 
who were sent to the Y-Camp by the Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester, New York. This is part of 
the club's under-privileged child work in connec- 
tion with its “joy car’ activity which provides 
daily trips during the summer season to the parks 
and lakes for shut-ins and children from institu- 
tions. In the above photograph are Floyd C. 
Bratt, 1937 president, Samuel S. Wolfe, 1937 
secretary, Herbert A. Hogle, 1937 treasurer and 
John R. Hays, 1937 chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee. 


wooden shield was awarded by the club 
recently to Capt. William Elliott Gon- 
zales, editor and publisher of “The 
State’ in recognition of distinguished 
public service. The club plans to make 
similar awards from time to time. 


Crestline, Ohio—Transportation and 
examination at the Elyria Hospital 
were provided by the club for two in- 
fantile paralysis cases recently and 
necessary braces were furnished for 
one of the victims. 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin—Through its 
Committee on Agriculture the club 
sponsored an apple show with the co- 
operation of the Ozaukee County Ap- 
ple Growers’ Association. There were 
252 exhibits and the show was a great 
success. 





west EXO 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania — The 
Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Work is 
in charge of the “Kiwanis Knights,” a 
group of under-privileged boys, 45 in 
all, who began their weekly Monday 
night class at the Central Y.M.C.A. last 
fall. A period of sports, including 
swimming, precedes the period of de- 
votions and religious education, which 
is followed by a period of entertain- 
ment and social activities. Experienced 
leaders are in charge of each activity. 


Gowanda, New York—The Kiwanis 
Club of Gowanda recently conducted 
a safety campaign in motor vehicle 
operation for the protection of life, 
limb and property. The club received 
a great deal of publicity on this activ- 
ity, including an editorial which the 
local paper ran on the worthwhileness 
of the Kiwanis club’s various projects. 


KIWANIS CLUB 








Members of the Kiwanis Club of West End, St. Louis, Missouri, are proud of the drum and bugle 


corps of the cub pack which th 
parade and demonstration. 


sponsor. 


his corps was a special feature in a recent cub scout 
ys recently broadcast a program and they have been invited to be 
on the air again soon, 
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Club of Truro feels that it has 

contributed something to the bet- 
terment of rural and urban relations. 
An annual prize to the County Fall 
Plowing Match was inaugurated last 
year but now a more ambitious effort 
has been made and it has been highly 
successful. It took the form of a Potato 
Seed Project to be applied to one region 
within a radius of twenty miles from 
Truro where potatoes grown were of a 
very inferior quality. 

This project was prepared by the 
Committee on Agriculture with Harold 
Goodspeed as its efficient chairman. The 
organization meeting was held during 
the last week in March at which time 
the details of the plan were explained 
by Mr. A. W. MacKenzie of the staff 
of the Agricultural College. Then, on 
May 10 each Kiwanian had as a guest 
the boy that he was to sponsor. The 
choice had been made previously by put- 
ting the two groups of names in hats 
and drawing to match. The aim of the 
project was again explained to the par- 
ticipants: it is to improve the quality 
of potatoes and to stimulate a desire 
for better products generally. Each 
Kiwanian provided his boy with a nine- 
ty-pound bag of certified seed potatoes 
—they were fortunate in getting the 
best in Nova Scotia. The boy was to do 


Dxrx the year 1937, the Kiwanis 


his own planting according to the regu- 




























Better Potatoes for Truro, Nova Scotia 


lations of the Dominion Seed Branch 
which agreed to send its inspectors to 
visit each boy’s plot and to also inspect 
the bins in the fall. Later there would 
be an exhibition of results with prizes 
and the return of a bag of potatoes to 
each sponsor. The Kiwanians were to 
visit the boys and their families as 
often as possible, get acquainted with 
their rural problems and give or procure 
guidance if and when necessary. 

Some of the boys—a small number— 
did not qualify at the end; however, 
results were highly gratifying. To 
wind up this year a supper was ar- 
ranged with the ladies of the Women’s 
Institute of Middle Stewiacke, in the 
heart of the region which participated 
in the project. Each Kiwanian had as 
guests his boy and his father or guard- 
ian. Over one hundred and twenty per- 
sons were present and had a splendid 
time. After a softball game between 
the Kiwanians and the boys, all sat 
down to a memorable harvest supper. 
In another room were the exhibits 
judged by Dr. W. V. Longley, Director 
of Extension Work for the Department 
of Agriculture. Prizes were contrib- 
uted by Harold Goodspeed, the Kiwanis 
club and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Nova Scotia. The Goodspeed prize 
was for boys under 15 with the highest 
points, the winner in this category was 
also the high scorer and received a 
great hand. The prizes were presented 
by Mr. L. T. Chapman, principal of the 
Nova Scotia College of Agriculture. 

The talk of the evening, a highly 
practical one, was given by Mr. F. W. 
Walsh, Director of Marketing for the 
Nova Scotia Government. He stressed 
amongst other things the importance 
of caring for the soil, of using high 
quality seed to produce high quality 
goods and in small communities such as 
ours to sell co-operatively. The eve- 
ning was voted a highly successful one 
and much deserved praise was extended 
to Harold Goodspeed for his excellent 
work. 


First, second and third prize winners in the 
Potato Contest were, left to right: Wallace 
Laughead, Murray Fulton and Lenwood 
Burris. 




























To wind up the potato project activities for the year a supper was arranged with the ladies of the 
Women’s Institute of Middle Stewiacke in the heart of the region which participated in the project. 


Each Kiwanian had as guests his boy and his father or’ guardian. 
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Next year, the Potato Seed Project 
will continue but this time it will be 
more directly as Potato Clubs under 
the supervision of the Extension De- 
partment. Thus the boys will be eligible 
for competition at the Provincial Ex- 
hibition at Halifax, and perhaps the 
Canadian National Exhibition in To- 
ronto. Needless to say, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Truro will continue its 
interest as much as possible. 


Cairo, Illinois—The club helped to 
perfect plans for the annual 4-H club 
show at Villa Ridge, Illinois. There 
are twenty-two 4-H clubs in the terri- 
tory this year with 210 members as 
against 13 clubs with 184 members 
last year. The increase in 4-H club 
activities is due to a large extent to 
the interest of the Kiwanis club and 
to the distribution of pure-bred chicks 
and pigs to worthy 4-H club members. 


West Point, Mississippi—A_ tubercu- 
losis clinic was sponsored for five days 
recently, with the club assuming all 
the expenses. Seventy-one people were 
examined without cost to the city, 
county, state or any individual. The 
funds necessary to hold this clinic 
were raised by the club’s leasing the 
local theater for one day and night. 
The committee in charge of this ac- 
tivity was made up of J. E. Elliss, T. 
K. Chandler, Jr., O. D. Davis, C. A. 
Smith, R. H. Burns and M. P. Daggett. 


Smithfield, North Carolina—Smith- 
field appointed a committee to sponsor 
and initiate a movement to organize 
the Bentonville Battle Ground Memo- 
rial Association and to collect all his- 
torical data concerning it. 


Alexandria, Louisiana—Nineteen- 
year-old Austin Townley is being sent 
to the Oscar Seegal School of Music 
by the Alexandria club. The members 
paid for his training during the sum- 
mer and he showed such excellent 
promise that the members are spon- 
soring his further education. The club 
is expecting Austin to go far in music. 





Manitowoc, Wisconsin—Two big 
meetings were sponsored by the club 
recently, one at a gathering of the 
4-H club members of the county when 
some 3,650 young people, including the 
club leaders, were present; the other 
was a meeting at which the club en- 
tertained the Holstein and Guernsey 
breeders of the county. At this affair 
Capt. S. N. Dancey spoke on “‘Citizen- 
ship and Better Americanism.” About 
75 representative farmers were pre- 
sented at this meeting. 


Rocky Mount, North Carolina—The 
Rocky Mount club decided recently to 
purchase pigs for 4-H club boys in two 
counties in order to better the livestock 
in the community. 
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Kiwanians Win Honors 


Dr. Jacob P. Kuschel, past president 
of the Pittston, Pennsylvania, club, has 
a real record both in a Kiwanis and 
civic way. He has just completed thir- 
teen years of perfect attendance— 
from Miami to Montreal—he has 
served on many club committees, is a 
member of the school board of West 
Pittston, is president of a Parent- 
Teachers’ Association of thirteen hun- 
dred members and is a director of the 
State Optometrical Association. 


Rev. H. L. Caldwell of Spokane, 
Washington, has been elected to the 
presidency of the Spokane Ministerial 
Association for the coming year. 


We have just learned that Hon. 
Charles F. Hurley, Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, has been made 
an honorary member of the Cambridge 
club. 


The Prince George’s County, Mary- 
land, Kiwanis club adopted resolutions 
congratulating Jacob F. Metzger, presi- 
dent in 1937, and Dr. Harold Cotter- 
man, former secretary, upon their 
elevation to the high positions of Act- 
ing Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and Assistant Dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Maryland, respectively. 


From Birmingham, Alabama, we 
learn that Alex C. Montgomery, presi- 
dent in 1987, was reélected vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce in 
charge of the Convention and Visitors’ 
Division while James C. Lee, former 
secretary, was elected vice president 
in charge of the Wholesale Division 
and A. Key Foster was elected vice 
president in charge of Publicity. 


Thomas Reid, 1937 president of the 
Beliflower, California, club, is presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and 
R. J. Parsonson is president of the 
Board of School Trustees. 


Former International Trustee 
Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, continues to receive honors. 
For many years he was chairman of the 
Life and Property Protection Commit- 
tee and now has been appointed Gen- 
eral Chairman of the new organization 
known as the Cleaner Pittsburgh Com- 
mittee. It was inspired by the annual 
Clean-Up, Paint-Up and Plant-Up Cam- 
paign of the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, a movement for school 
children started by the Chamber eleven 
years ago. 


Kiwanians John G. MacLean and 
Clive T. Naugle of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, have been nominated to take the 
thirty-third degree in Masonry, Ki- 
wanian MacLean to be Knight Com- 
mander. This is the highest honor to 
be bestowed upon a Mason. 


C. Monroe Dailey, Watertown, New 
York, has been elected Boxing Com- 
missioner of the Adirondack Division 
of the AAU and Robert Benford has 
been elected vice president of the same 
division. Kiwanian Monroe was presi- 
dent of the club last year and is a 
former lieutenant governor and secre- 
tary. 

Kiwanian J. L. Kirk, Bluefield, West 
Virginia, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Dairymen’s 
Association; H. Edward Steele, former 
secretary has been appointed secre- 
tary-manager of the Bluefield Chamber 
of Commerce; Hartsell H. Wassum 
named chairman of the committee to 
arrange the state convention of West 
Virginia Retail Grocers’ Association; 
Jesse F. Willis elected treasurer of the 
State Automobile Dealers’ Association; 
L. E. Moore elected vice president of 
the State Railroad Y.M.C.A. officials 
and Dr. Wm. Greenspon named secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American College 
or Orthoptics. 


Robert C. Henderson of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has been elected to the 
Board of the National Association of 
Independent Tire Dealers in Chicago 
and Allen T. Sanford was named chair- 
man of the Salt Lake unit of the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild. 


Past President Walter P. Brown, for- 
mer secretary of the club, is the retir- 
ing president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Chickasha, Oklahoma, and 
Ralph C, Conrad, past president, is suc- 
ceeding him. 

Dr. A. O. DeWeese of Kent, Ohio, 
has been honored by being elected sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
School Physicians. 


Kiwanians in Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, are active in a civic way. Here 
are some of the offices being held— 
Past President A. L. Bivins is filling an 
unexpired term in the Virginia State 
Senate; Past President and former 
Lieutenant Governor Herbert G. Smith 
has been reélected Commonwealth’s 
Attorney; Henry T. Messick has been 
reélected High Constable; Paul W. 
Hall has been reélected City Sergeant; 
W. C. Taylor is Commissioner of Reve- 
nue; and Ambrose A. Padgett is presi- 
dent of the Virginia Real Estate Asso- 
ciation. 


Kiwanian George O. Foster, Piqua, 
Ohio, has been elected president of 
the Retail Merchants’ Association. 


George H. Eckhardt of Hammonton, 
New Jersey, was elected Mayor of the 
city at a recent election. 


Two members of the Thorold, On- 
tario, club received King George VI 
Coronation medals—Daniel T. Boyd, 
1937 president, as Chief of Police and 
William §S. Coolin, 1937 secretary, as 
Captain and Adjutant of the 2nd/10th 
Dragoons. 


Kiwanian Michael Sophrin, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio, chairman of the In- 
ternational Committee on Vocational 
Guidance for 1938, recently made ad- 
dresses at two vocational guidance 
conferences, one at Akron University 
and the other at Purdue University. 
This is further evidence of the rec- 
ognition in vocational guidance circles 
of the effective leadership of our or- 
ganization in this field. International 
Secretary Parker also attended the 
conference at Purdue University. Sev- 
eral Indiana Kiwanians were also pres- 
ent. 





Among those who were present at the vocational 

Indiana, were the men shown above. Readin 

Greenly, Professor of Trades and pees 

Division of Educational R 

Cleveland, Ohio; Michael Cae Mgt Cu 
Vocational Guidance for 1938; and Fred. 


rom left to right, they are: 
urdue University; Dr. H. 
niversity; Mr. Charles Lake, Superintendent of Schools, 
cchabe enw Ohio, Chairman, International Committee on 


idance conference at Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Professor Russell J. 
Remmers, Director of 


Ww. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis International. 
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Chas. A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, is 
Executive Secretary of the Community 
Fund and he will be assisted by seven 
Kiwanians in the fund campaign. 


Kiwanian Frank T. Stack of Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, has been elected 
Mayor of the city and Alfred J. Croise- 
tiere is District Treasurer. 


Perry E. Babcock of Savannah, 
Georgia, has been appointed supervisor 
of the Eastern Section of Georgia, 
State Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation; Chas. S. Sanford has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Industrial 
Committee, Annual Roll Call, Savan- 
nah Chapter; James E. Averett and W. 
Hugh Stephens have been appointed 
chairmen of the Publicity Committee 
and the School Committee, respectively, 
of the American Red Cross; and Dwight 
J. Bruce is president of the Savannah 
Music Club. 


The Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, 
New York, is proud of the fact that 
two of its members were elected to 
serve as judges in Richmond County. 
John M. Braisted, Sr., was elected to 
the office of Judge of the Municipal 
Court and Hon. John C. Boylan is 
Justice of the Municipal Court and 
was elected to serve as Judge of the 
Surrogate’s Court. 


Congratulations to Kiwanian Judge 
Towne Young of Dallas, Texas, who 
was appointed by Governor Jas. V. 
Allred to serve as Associate Justice of 
the Court of Civil Appeals. 


Col. W. E. Easterwood, Jr., Santa 
Monica, California, has just received 
the Certificate of Meritorious Award 
of the National Aeronautical Associa- 
tien for his services to the advance- 
ment of aviation. Previous awards 
have been made to Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh and Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. He is a former national vice 
commander of the American Legion, 
was a captain in the Marine Corps in 
the World War and is a colonel in the 
Air Corps Reserve. 


John A. Crawford, Traverse City, 
Michigan, steward of the Traverse City 
State Hospital, received marked dis- 
tinction from the Fire Department on 
his performance in Fire Prevention In- 
telligence Test and was appointed hon- 
orary Chief of the Fire Department for 
Fire Prevention Week. 


At a recent meeting of the National 
Federation of Implement Dealers’ As- 
sociations held in Chicago, Carl A. 
Nordlund of Auburn, Nebraska, was 
elected a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. He has served as president, 
lieutenant governor and secretary. 


The Kiwanis Club of Searcy, Arkan- 
sas, has had the honor of furnishing a 
United States Senator in the person of 
Hon. John E. Miller who was elected 
to succeed the late Hon. Joseph T. 
Robinson. 


Dr. Horace Duncan is County Health 
Director for Dallas, Texas, and under 
his able leadership the Department won 
first place in the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of the Rural Health Conservation 
Contest conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in codéperation 
with the American Public Health As- 
sociation. He attended the American 
Public Health Association meeting held 
in New York City last October and 
received this award. He is a member 
of the Oak Cliff, Dallas, club. 


The Kiwanis Club of Homestead, 
Pennsylvania, has every right to be 
proud of Charles Schmidt. Last Octo- 
ber he assumed his duties as the Su- 
preme Commander, Knights of Malta 
—the oldest Knightly Order in exist- 
ence. 


Past President Charles H. Mann, 
Mayor, Anaheim, California, has just 
been honored by his election to the 
presidency of the League of Munici- 
palities of California. This, with but 
a very few exceptions, comprises all 
of the cities in California, giving the 
league a membership of between six 
and seven hundred. It isa great honor. 


Past President Donald H. Grant, 
Oneonta, New York, was elected as 
County Judge at the last election. In 
this capacity he will also serve as Judge 
of the Children’s Court. 


Past President Joe S. Reed and Mrs. 
Reed were recently honored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Pontiac, Illinois, at a 
wedding breakfast honoring their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. Joe isa 
star member in attendance, claiming to 
have never missed a meeting since he 
entered as a charter member. 


The Pottsville, Pennsylvania, club 
has in its membership the following 
men who are holding public offices— 
Mayor, Claude A. Lord; Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Schuylkill 
County, Past President Harold L. Paul; 
Secretary of Labor and Industry for 
the state, Past President Ralph M. 
Bashore; and Elwyn Jones, Herrwood 
Hobbs and Dr. Wm. E. Walton are 
members of the school board. 


A member of the Newark, New Jer- 
sey, club, Dr. Clarence C. Belton, has 
just been elected a Councilman in his 
home town of Gladstone in Somerset 
County. He is receiving the hearty 
congratulations of the entire club. 


For the first time in the history of 
the Kiwanis Club of Baker, Oregon, 
there is Kiwanis representation in the 
city hall because Joel C. Sturgill has 
been appointed Mayor Commissioner of 
the city. He was secretary of the club 
in 1937. 


Last year Past President Marshall R. 
Reed of Northwest Detroit, Michigan, 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary 
of work in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 
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Past President Willie C. Chadwick, 
charter member of the Kiwanis Club 
of New Bern, North Carolina, has been 
elected to represent the North Carolina 
Conference at the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church to be held in 


Birmingham next April. He is serving 
his second term as Mayor of New Bern. 


Former International Trustee Vic. 
H. Housholder of Phoenix, Arizona, 
has been elected president of the 
Coordinating Council in Phoenix. This 
is a branch of a national organization 
designed to aid in the prevention of 
delinquency. 


Elyria, Ohio, Kiwanians are extend- 
ing congratulations to Karl P. Meister 
who was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Ohio Homes for the Aged 
and Past President C. C. Maston who 
was elected vice president of the North- 
eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. 


In New Jersey the governor cannot 
succeed himself but A. Harry Moore, a 
member of the Jersey City club, is giv- 
ing the club something to really be 
proud of. He is the first three-times 
governor in the history of the state. 


A distinct honor has been bestowed 
upon a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Kalispell, Montana—Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry N. Kauffman has been 
elected State Supervisor of Distributive 
Trade Education with headquarters in 
Helena. 


A new member of the Greensburg, 
Indiana, school board is Past President 
E. O. Carney and Past President Paul 
Alexander has been appointed principal 
of the high school. 


Another Kiwanian is active in the 
civic and professional life of Houston, 
Texas. Wilmer St. John Garwood was 
elected president of the Foreign Trade 
Association of Houston at a meeting of 
the Association a few weeks ago. 


Past President James K. Harper of 
Thomasville, Georgia, is serving his 
third term as president of the South 
Georgia Football Association. 


Here is an interesting item from 
Waterloo, Iowa—Leslie H. Schrubbe 
has been elected Commander of the 
Becker-Chapman Post of the American 
Legion; Arthur W. Hyke is Vice Com- 
mander in charge of Civic Affairs and 
Welfare, and C. R. Newkirk is serving 
on the Executive Committee. This is 
one of the large Posts of the state. 


Dr. G. L. Rees, charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Smithfield, Utah, 
and a past president has been chosen 
president of the Cache Valley Council, 
Boy Scouts of America. Dr. Rees has 
been an active worker in the boy scout 
program for many years and is also a 
member of the Utah State Board of 
Education. He is a former lieutenant 
governor of the Utah-Idaho District of 
Kiwanis, 





Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $3.50 








THE HOTEL TAFT 


New Haven, Conn. 
J. O. Voit, Management 
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Gateway to New England 


Daily rates with bath from $3 Three Restaurants 








HOTEL DUPONT 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Home of Kiwanis 

















Kiwanis Headquartere 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





1700 Rooms from $2.50 














HOTEL SPENCER 


Marion, Indiana 


Clean Rooms 
Newly Air-Conditioned 


Coffee Shop and “Trading Post” 


Real Beds 








SOUTH BEND 
- INDIANA - 


OLIVER HOTEL 


from $1.50 without Bath 
350 Rooms | from $2.50 wth Bath. 











One of the 17 Albert Pick Hotels 








BOO 
ROOMS from 41.50 


HOTEL FORT PITT 


3% tse 8 a 8 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








IN BOSTON 
The Kiwanis Club 
Meets Tuesday 12:15 Noon at 
THE HOTEL TOURAINE 
Tremont and Boylston Streets 


“The Crossroads of New England” 
George A. Turain, Managing Director and Kiwanian 








HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Where Kiwanians Meet Each Wednesday 
Noon 

Perfectly appointed modern hotel 
Hospitality and Service 

400 Absolutely Fireproof Rooms 
Peverley, General Manager 

and Kiwanian 


Fred W. 














HOTEL FONTENELLE 


“Omaha's Welcome to the World” 
400 Rooms with Bath from $2.50 


Air- Conditioned for Your Comfort 


Kiwanis Headquarte rs 
Luncheon every Friday 








Kiwanis’ Wichita Hotel 
HOTEL LASSEN 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
350 Rooms $2.50 Daily 


Famous for Good Food—Good Service 


Roy Moulton 
Managing Director 





HOTEL STATLER 


BUFFALO 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








HOTEL DIXIE GRANDE 
BRADENTON, FLORIDA 








McALLISTER HOTEL 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
All Rooms with Tub and Shower 


KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 








In New York—It’s 
HOTEL McALPIN 


John J. Woelfle, Mer. 
Broadway at 34th Street 











KIWANIS CLUBS MEET AT THESE HOTELS 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ALMS HOTEL 


VICTORY PARKWAY 
"Home of Norwood Club’’ 
500 Rooms 400 Car Garage 


























Fotlé OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


A sufficient number of rooms are 
available at this rate to supply the 
demand. 










In Philadelphia it's the 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


MODERATELY PRICED CENTRALLY SITUATED 
Claude H. Bennett, Manager 

















In Memphis, Tenn. 


HOTEL PEABODY 


{South's Finest—one of America's Best) 
Peabody’s orchestra on nation wide hookup Monday 


nights at 11 (C. S. T.) over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


RATES: 
From $3 per person single 
From $2 per person double 


F, R. SCHUTT, 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 














NUECES HOTEL 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
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KIWANIS HOTELS AWAIT YOU 





DINKLER HOTELS CO., Inc. 


Operating 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 














Cincinnati 


Nicollet 


KIWANIS HOTELS 


Netherland-Plaza 


Minneapolis 


NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO.., Inc. 


Ralph Hitz, President 


Adolphus 
Dallas 


Van Cleve 
Dayton 


oy 














Canadian National Railways Hotels 


Ottawa, Ont. . Chateau Laurier 
Edmonton, Alba. The MacDonald 
Saskatoon, Sask. The Bessborough 
Port Arthur, Ont. Prince Arthur Hotel 
Brandon, Manitoba Prince Edward Hotel 
Halifax, N. S. The Nova Scotian 





























In Houston—Texas ... | 
eee it’s the 


1,000 Rooms—$2.50 and up 


RICE HOTEL 


R. BRUCE CARTER, Manager 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
Luncheon Every W ednesday 











| 








ARTIE COMPTON, MANAGING DIRECTOR 


300 OF THE 
550 ROOMS 


“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” | 


IN SAN ANTONIO 












HOTEL 


KIWANIS 





GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


12:15 Each Monday 


NORTHLAND 


CLUB LUNCHEON 




















MILWAUKEE 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


Headquarters for 
THE KIWANIS CLUB 
of Milwaukee 














Where Kiwanis Meets in 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL, Toronto. . . largest 


hotel in the British Empire . . . on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, Quebec ... like a 
castle from old France! Overlooking the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Headquarters for Thursday 
Kiwanis luncheons. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, Winnipeg 
. modern and fireproof... with 460 delightful 
rooms. Headquarters for TuesdayKiwanisluncheons. 
HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, Regina... parks 
and tree-lined boulevards greet you from its win- 
dows. Monday meeting place for Kiwanis luncheons. 
HOTEL PALLISER, Calgary . . . 486 spacious, 
modernly furnished rooms. Monday luncheon 
headquarters for Kiwanis. 
HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B. C.... 
largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast. Kiwanis 
Club luncheons every Thursday. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, Victoria, B.C. 
..on the borders of Victoria’s In- 
ner Harbor... in Canada’s Ever- 
green Playground. Headquarters for 
Kiwanis Tuesday luncheons. 










CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 













Uhey mist bé good 
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KIWANIS IN BRIEF 


HAIL 1938! 


The Vehicle of Life rolls down the corridor of Time 
Embellished with engravings of a rich and rare design; 
It passes by the portico of your abode and mine 
In quest for human treasures for a heritage sublime. 

A fleeting glimpse is flashing as the carriage rolls along, 
A gleam of love, of happiness, of sorrow or of song. 

It seeks a contribution from our inner selves revealed 

To add unto its treasure trove before we fade concealed, 
Because but once it turns before our tiny portico 
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FRANK HOLTON 


To gain our mite of life's delight, then ever onward go 
Directed by its driver, History. His art supreme 


A Portrait 

The above is a 
copy of the inscribed 
portrait given the 
Helena, Montana, 
club by Miss Loy as 
their “sweetheart.” 


vvyv 
Take Warning! 


Our International Secretary, Fred 
Parker, has developed subtle and dan- 
gerous powers since associating with 
Alabama Kiwanians at Tuscaloosa. We 
were all seated in our assembly hall 
with Fred well up in front. The room 
had been a little dark and all the lights 
had been turned on as we proceeded with 
our convention. Suddenly Fred began 
to look a little “congested.” He was 
seen to jerk a little, shake a little and 
all at once it happened—Fred sneezed 
and, believe it or not, every light in 
the house went out at the very instant. 
We had to get him to sneeze again be- 
fore the lights would come back on. 
Therefore, when you take a squint at 
our International Secretary and it 
would appear that he is about to sneeze, 
it would be the part of wisdom, if not 
of valor, to get under the desks for any- 
thing is liable to happen. 

—W. Gordon VAIL, Bessemer, Ala. 


vvyv 


Larry Dierks Returns 

Lawrence H. Dierks, Manager of the 
Department of Publicity, member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago, and the International Headquar- 
ters staff, has returned from a tour of 
Germany, Italy, France, England, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland. Larry 
took the time and made the effort to 
seriously study conditions in the coun- 
tries he visited, especially in Germany, 
Italy, France and England. He may 
have missed a lot of scenery but his 
notebooks contain quantities of valuable 
information gleaned from paths not 
generally trod by tourists and from 
sources made available because of a 
newspaper background. 


Is bringing happiness unto Life's evanescent dream. 
The carriage rocking as it goes around Reflection's bend Is 
In tilting panes emits the mirrored features of a friend. 
So, o'er the Stream of Recollection as Life's chariot wheels 
A salutation flashes for a prosperous New Year. 


JOHN J. LANGENBACH, Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of Raymond, Washington. 


f 


Turkeys, Artists and Us 

A nice stack of mail awaits the re- 
turn from Mexico of one Richard Ep- 
perly, artist. The stack of mail proves 
that Kiwanians know a lot about tur- 
keys and most especially about the nest- 
ing habits of the Thanksgiving birds. 
It all came about when we were talk- 
ing about a November cover. We said 
to Epperly, said we, “A turkey is just a 
turkey but it represents Thanksgiving. 
Let’s do something different. You and 
I have hunted wild turkeys; you in 
Southwestern Oklahoma and I in the 
Everglades of Florida. How about a 
wild turkey cover? Show them roost- 
ing in a tree—make it moonlight and 
show them alert and watchful—not a 
lot of sleepy turkeys.” So he painted 
some wild turkeys and some moonlight 
and he decorated it up a bit as artists 
will. We generally write a little blurb 
on the contents page about the cover 
design. Somehow or other we thought 
perhaps it would be a good idea to 
just casually mention that the nest was 
not a turkey nest so we wrote this sen- 
tence: “The nest is incidental as tur- 
keys, even wild ones, nest on the 
ground.” And are we glad we wrote 
that sentence? Folks might think we 
didn’t know that turkeys do not nest in 
trees. The thing we hold our breath 
about though is this. This right hand 
column on the contents page of the 
November issue was a bit tightly set 
and we almost took out that last sen- 
tence to loosen it up. Then we couldn’t 
have proven that we knew about tur- 
keys. We are a lucky managing editor. 
We appreciate the many, many letters. 
MERTON 8S. HEIss, Managing Editor, 

The Kiwanis Magazine. 





Any Contenders? 

there a song 
leader in any Ki- 
wanis club in the 
United States or 
Canada more than 
eighty years old? 
Before we announce 
the gentleman in the 
above photograph 
as the holder of the title of “Oldest Song 
Leader” we thought perhaps it would 
be a good idea to give you warning at 
least. He is none other than Frank 
Holton and is a member of the Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, club. He doesn’t mind giv- 
ing his age either because he came 
right out and said he was born on Sep- 
tember 28, 1857, and unless figures lie 
he is now eighty years old. This is a 
right out-and-out challenge folks! Is 
he or is he not the “Oldest Song Lead- 


er’? 


a-rear 


vvyv 


Kiwanis represents the opportunity 
to put into actual practice those worth- 
while things one dreams of doing some 
time.—Beverly Hills, Calif. 


vVvvVYv 


Accident Prevention Work 


In a folder distributed by the Safety 
Section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the fine work that is 
being done by Boy Scouts and others to 
keep children off railroad property is 
noted. It is suggested that if a boy 
can be made to remember that if he gets 
in trouble on a railroad track or train 
while trespassing his chances are about 
even that he will be killed and that if he 
escapes death his chances are about 
even that he will lose an arm or a leg. 
During the last 20 years nearly 10,000 
boys and girls have been killed and 
more than 16,000 seriously injured while 
trespassing either on railroad tracks 
or railroad trains. Accidents to those 
under 14 years of age have been re- 
duced but they have increased among 
those from 14 to 21 years of age. Many 
clubs are devoting considerable time to 
this phase of accident prevention work. 
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We Build and We Wreck 


“that nation is governed best which is 
governed least,” the idea of business 
as fearless, free and patriotic as it is 
militant. 

The country is ripe for a patriotic 
revival. The challenge that faces Amer- 
ican business and professional men is 
as clear today as it was in ’76. The 
freedom for which our forefathers 
fought was not something made forever 
secure to this Republic. Freedom is a 
blessing for which men must fight, over 
and over, again and again. Perhaps 
we lack an appreciation of freedom to- 
day because we have taken it for 
granted. Like the man who inherits 
wealth and knows not the value of 
money, men who inherit freedom squan- 
der their heritage because they have 
not had to earn it. 

These challenging times, therefore, 
demand of every man who holds sacred 
the American ideal, whether it be the 
ideal of government or the idea of the 
American business system, that he be- 
come alert to impending peril. Patriotic 
business and professional men would 
do well to forego the pursuit of profit 
long enough to carry the ancient gospel 
of the American ideal back to the people. 

Of course, it will take a little courage 
to do it. Business men in such a mili- 
tant role will be criticised, but it were 
better to be ridiculed in public than to 
be led around by a political leash or 
cower longer in the dog house. 

A patriotic program of this kind has 
been launched by some organizations 
with the purpose to resell the Amer- 
ican idea of business back to the people, 
to arouse professional and business men 
to the dangerous drift of prevailing 
thought. I am glad that I can join 
wholeheartedly in this effort to correct 
what is leading up to a new crisis. 


(From page 7) 


I predict that many service clubs 
will also become articulate in the cause 
of business and professional freedom. 
Certainly, there is nothing inconsistent 
with patriotism in the philosophy of 
Kiwanis, for better business, along with 
fellowship, is within the scope of their 
aims. 

The great American idea, a business 
system that has outstripped every 
known force for economic good, is on 
trial. 

The great American ideal of a free 
people is being destroyed by theories 
alien to our soil. The wreckers are 
already on the threshold of the Republic. 

The spirit of Kiwanis is social justice 
and unselfish service. It teaches pride 
in one’s trade or calling. A man cannot 
believe in the American system and be 
ashamed of his business. To shirk the 
challenge and responsibility in this hour 
of peril would give history an oppor- 
tunity to record us as an aggregation 
of pikers. 

No man knows the reach of his influ- 
ence until he goes forth with a great 
faith to preach the truth. If American 
business and professional men do not 
arouse themselves from their seeming 
indifference and become militant in the 
cause of country, democracy, as we 
know it, is on the way to destruction. 

I close with some lines by Ted Olsen, 
which I paraphrase to present my part- 
ing thought: 


“The dreamer blazes out a path to lands 
remote and dim, 

Far heights men never trod, until the 
vision beckoned him. 

And ere the jungle closes round where 
first he struggled through, 

The builder comes upon his heels to 
make the dream come true. 


The Business and Financial 


Con-Currents 


Statistics of farm mortgage debt are 
exceedingly low. Urban home mort- 
gages have been reduced to moderate 
amount. Foreclosures plainly are in 
their long term downward trend. 
Money is cheap. Credit conditions in 
the main are favorable. The majority 
of our banks are in sound shape and 
eager to expand business loans. The 
bond market at last gives evidence of 
steadiness. The records of labor 
troubles have taken a turn for the bet- 
ter. Foreign commerce data are en- 
couraging, and we note rising figures on 
electric power, and consumers’ buying 
power is sustained in liberal volume. 

We had the largest crops in 1937 that 
we have had for many years—and the 
largest cotton crop in our history. The 


(From page 5) 


farm income is estimated at nine bil- 
lion dollars which is the largest it has 
been since 1929, but in addition to this 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
some 15% greater than it was in 1929, 
so that actually the purchasing power 
of the farmer today is as great as it 
was in that boom year. The national 
income for last year has been estimated 
at around seventy billion dollars. This 
represents an increase of about thirty- 
two billion dollars over the low point of 
the depression. The same increased 
purchasing power applies to this income 
as applies to the farm income. Wage 
workers and salaried people have more 
money to spend, we have more than one- 
half of the gold supply of the world, 
business failures have been running at 
a low tide, and there is nothing in the 


Dreamer and builder, hand in hand, 
across the world they go; 

The trails they make, the towers they 
build the wondering world may 
know. 

And when their temples stand complete, 
challenging heaven’s crown, 

The wreckers gather round, and start 
to talk the structure down. 


For this was builded in a way that 
breaks all proper rules; 

And that design is incorrect according 
to the schools; 

And that offends most shockingly some 
fundamental law; 

And that—like this, and all the rest— 
displays some hopeless flaw. 


And so the wreckers saunter home, con- 
fiding each to each, 

How mightier than spade or sword is 
man’s great weapon, speech. 

And each congratulating each, that by 

their words alone 

dreamer’s dream, the builder’s 
work, are wholly overthrown. 


The 


And while the wrecker fellows sleep, 
the builders come again, 

And recreate from dust the dream the 
wreckers would have slain; 

Not perfect quite—proclaiming still the 
crudeness of the clod, 

But wrought for stalwart service in the 
toll of man and God. 


And while the wrecker folk deplore, and 
strive to fix the blame, 

Dreamer and worker, hand in hand, toil 
onward just the same; 

Content to build as best they know, as 
every builder may— 

And caring not one single damn for 
what the wreckers say!” 


Outlook 


situation comparable to 1929. There 
has been no overexpansion of plant 
and capacity, no pyramiding of. inven- 
tories or stock debts, credit has not been 
overexpanded, and business is in strong 
hands. 

As we measure the currents and 
audit the books we come to the conclu- 
sion that we are not headed for a major 
readjustment at the present time. It is 
true that a temporary adjustment in 
the stock market was long overdue, but 
all of the unfavorable factors placed 
end to end could not by the wildest im- 
agination justify a break in the market 
outrivaling the hectic days of 1929 and 
bringing us into the business slump of 
late 1937. This slump was not so much 
for industrial sins as it was to prevent 
sins. Though this slump was painful, 
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it was really beneficial. It insures us 
of a sounder and longer period of pros- 
perity. 

The business recession should not 
lead to a major fundamental decline at 
this time,—the signs point the other 
way. The fact that the slump began 
before rather than after a period of 
overexpansion indicates a_ relatively 
quicker period of recovery. In fact, 
there are many economic forces oper- 
ating to end this temporary slump and 
should make it short-lived. 


Recovery Influences 


A huge United States armament pro- 
gram is in the making. When released 
it will give a tremendous up-swing to 
general business. Not even unofficially 
will the Administration concede the 
imminence of such a step in strengthen- 
ing the nation’s defenses. But Wash- 
ington observers know that it is in the 
cards. The only question is when it will 
be launched. 

The present recession makes it pos- 
sible that first steps will be taken in the 
regular session of Congress which con- 
venes in January. The White House 
will not initiate any such gigantic arm- 
ing program until the ground has first 
been carefully cleared. 

The growing menace of world war is 
mounting steadily even though there is 
little likelihood of any major outbreak 
over the near-term. “Incident” has fol- 
lowed “incident.” Each fresh occur- 
rence has increasingly disturbed the 
President and Secretary of State Hull. 
The quiet but thoroughly fascist coup 
d'etat by President Vargas in Brazil 
brings the menace of the totalitarian 
state into our own backyard. 

The Administration now fears oth- 
er South American developments simi- 
lar to what has happened in Brazil. 
The eyes of the war-bent nations are 
turning toward the rich natural re- 
sources and valuable trade advantages 
of South America. 

The Administration has been well 
aware of the implications in the South 
American picture. That is why Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made his South Ameri- 
ean trip. He wanted to offset by a 
friendly visit as much as possible this 
trend away from democracy and toward 
dictatorship among the South American 
republics. 

But now the time is nearly at hand 
when the Administration will have to 
take a new and more vigorous course. 
The President’s Chicago speech fur- 
nished a clear clue to this new White 
House policy. The President realizes 
that he cannot take the initiative in an 
armament program right now without 
playing into the hands of the opposi- 
tion, both within and outside his party. 
Hence, the Administration is playing a 
waiting game,—waiting for further in- 
ternational developments which will 
sharpen public apprehension to a keen- 
er point than it is at present. Then the 


Administration can step in with a huge 
armament program and in doing so will 
be yielding to public opinion rather than 


forcing it. In short, it is a matter 
now of timing. The first stimulus of an 
armament program would be felt in the 
steels, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, 
aviation, machinery, textile and shoe 
industries. 

The railroads also have potential re- 
vival possibilities. They have been 
pretty sorely pressed in the past few 
years, with the result that over ninety 
railroads are now in the hands of re- 
ceivers and the lines represented oper- 
ate some 28% of the total mileage of the 
country. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Administration 
seem favorable toward another rate in- 
crease, and it is generally conceded that 
a substantial increase will be granted. 
Such an increase would put the rail- 
roads back into the market for equip- 
ment. Ralph Budd, President of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission late last year that the railroads 
could release nine hundred million dol- 
lars a year in plant and equipment con- 
struction if their credit were restored. 
He declared, however, that earnings 
must first be increased to a point high 
enough for the roads to pay interest 
and dividends. They could then borrow 
to finance improvements. Mr. Budd 
declared that the industry could re- 
place cars at the rate of one hundred 
thousand a year for the next twenty 
years, purchase two thousand locomo- 
tives annually for several years, and 
spend three hundred million dollars a 
year in plant improvement. 

When it is understood that two mil- 
lion persons own railroad stock, that 
the roads buy 23% of all bituminous 
coal mined, 19% of fuel oil production, 
17% of iron and steel production, and 
20% of cut timber, you can readily real- 
ize what a substantial increase in rates 
would not only mean to the railroads 
but to business in general. But in ad- 
dition to this it would also restore con- 
fidence among insurance companies, 
bankers and investors who own twenty 
billion dollars of railroad securities. 

The Administration is making a de- 
termined effort to launch a most am- 
bitious building drive. As proposed by 
the President, the plan calls for an 
average of six hundred thousand to 
eight hundred thousand dwelling units 
annually over the next five years. This 
means putting into circulation from 
twelve billion to sixteen billion dollars 
to increase employment, enlarge pur- 
chasing power and improve business. 
The chief break on building is cost, in- 
cluding labor and materials, and in any 
move toward cost cutting labor is likely 
to insist that industry take the initia- 
tive. The cost factor can readily be 
understood when we realize that thirty 
years ago an automobile cost three 
times what it does today, and today a 
home costs three times what it did thirty 
years ago. 

The announced policy of the program 
is to encourage private enterprise in 
the building field. This codperative 
attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment leads to improvement of sentiment 
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among business interests. It will give 
an impetus to the drive. The Adminis- 
tration’s campaign has great practical! 
possibilities. It is a sound step to 
encourage building and construction. 
Eventually these lagging industries can 
be brought back to life. Given the con- 
templated reduction in costs, we con- 
sider that for anyone planning on home 
ownership this will offer a favorable 
period for action. Although rents just 
at present are not rising, the basic 
trend is upward. The long term trend 
and the prices of most building mate- 
rials is upward. The drive to stir up 
a lagging industry has many funda- 
mental points in its favor. Eventually 
it should get action even though the ex- 
pectations of an immediate boom are 
not realized. It is, however, another 
factor in the revival influences. 

The Administration is also making 
overtures to the utilities. If peace- 
terms should be effected, an estimated 
two or three billion dollars would prob- 
ably be turned into equipment and plant 
expansion within the next two or three 
years. The possibilities are distinctly 
encouraging for some workable under- 
standing to be reached between the 
Administration and the power com- 
panies. This may mean that better 
times are ahead for the industry as a 
whole and that even some of the hold- 
ing companies are less immediately 
threatened by the “kiss of death.” If 
conditions become so improved that 
private capital is attracted to the field, 
the volume of construction that the 
utilities could release is enormous. 

The general attitude of the Govern- 
ment is far more favorable to business 
than at any time during this Adminis- 
tration. While business in the long 
run is determined by economic laws, 
for this year it is really in the hands 
of Congress. Business is hesitating 
until it sees some of the favorable 
tendencies at Washington put into prac- 
ticable, workable laws. I believe that: 
Congress will be more sympathetic 
with business; the railroads will get a 
rate increase; some agreement will be 
reached with the utilities; the housing 
program will be passed in some effec- 
tive form; and taxation reforms will 
be passed and business reforms mini- 
mized. Since labor had its year last 
year, 1938 should be a business man’s 
year. There is an election coming this 
fall in which every member of the 
House is up for reélection and one-third 
of the Senators. The first part of this 
year will be concerned with clearing the 
track for a general and marked im- 
provement in business as the year ad- 
vances. 

Already some significant news is 
beginning to appear, showing that over- 
sized inventories are shrinking. Manu- 
facturers in total have largely cleaned 
up their excess stocks. Plants which 
have not yet done this have adjusted 


their purchasing and manufacturing 
schedules. Note also that inventories 


which look moderate now will become 
too small when business takes a turn 
for the better. 
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Another influence will soon come into 
play to lift business above present 
levels. On moderate scale you can ex- 
pect a renewal of pump-priming activi- 
ties. Many states will expand unem- 
ployment relief payments. Federal Re- 
lief Budget will be jumped up to win- 
ter schedules. Economists are looking 
for a hard winter. Many industries are 
due for a _ stimulus from publicly 
financed construction for which some 
big contracts are now being awarded. 
Furthermore, do not lose sight of the 
possibility on the 1938 calendar of a 
huge armament program in the United 
States. 


The Outlook 

A stock market substantially above 
current quotations is in prospect for 
1938. The early part of this year 
should see a foundation laid for the 
support of a much higher level of 
equity prices in the last half of 1938. 
Alternate rallies and sinking spells 
will precede the advance as issues are 
once more accumulated. Market ac- 
tivity and public interest stay at a 
low ebb before the rise. During this 
period many investors will become dis- 
couraged. Others may sell out on 
minor rallies. Such sellers will appear 
for a while to be right as prices sink 
down again after premature advances. 
However, the majority of those who 
seek safety and cash during the ac- 
cumulation period will be caught nap- 
ping and left “on the outside looking 
in” when cyclical forces for the rise 
again get the upperhand. 

In recent months many good quality 
corporate bonds in the medium grade 
classification have weakened in price. 
It is evident that this decline has re- 
sulted from the fear that the business 
recession will be prolonged to the point 
where the credit standing of many 
bonds will be impaired. The improve- 
ment which we expect to take place in 
business during 1938, of course, will 
expel this fear regarding the outlook 
for many medium grade bonds. 

High-grade, long-term corporate bonds 
have held steady throughout the current 
period of industrial recession and se- 
curity liquidation. It will take a longer 
and much more severe decline to pro- 
duce any real weakness in bonds of this 
classification. Money rates are low and 
the banking and monetary situation is 
such that there is little likelihood of 
any squeeze for a considerable period 
ahead. 


The slump in leading indexes of 
wholesale commodity prices in recent 
months has caused many to believe that 
we are to pass through a prolonged 
period of falling prices. Some con- 
sider that the underlying trend of com- 
modity prices has experienced a definite 
change from up to to down. However, 
our study of fundamentals affecting the 
movement of commodity prices leads 
us to conclude that this is the wrong 
time to take a strong bearish position. 
The odds are strongly against a radical 


drop from these levels. The decline in 
commodity prices has been overdone. 
While we look for the upturn to be 
resumed in 1988, there will be excep- 
tions, with the chances favoring mod- 
erate rather than radical price move- 
ments for the most part. 

Then too inflation can be forgotten 
only by those who shut their eyes to 
the lessons of history. Time after time 
the experiences of other countries show 
that inflation sweeps over nations in a 
series of waves. The first step is a mild 
shot. In response business becomes 
more active. Next, the victim wears off 
the effects of the stimulant. Business 
Then arises a wild clamor for 


sags. 
“just one more shot—positively the 
last.” So again the stimulant is ap- 


plied and the effects are the same: A 
spurt and a relapse. 

Thus far the course of inflation in the 
United States has run true to form. 
Only the most stubborn blindness can 
ignore this fact. Only the most reck- 
less disregard of history can lead in- 
vestors to put all their capital into 
cash. An inevitable drift into further 
inflation is bearish on cash. It is bullish 
on stocks, commodities, real estate and 
other tangibles. 

Measuring, therefore, the cross-cur- 
rents, con-currents and under-currents, 
the conclusion wou'd seem logical that 
we are not headed for any major de- 
cline in business. The present recession 
is laying a firmer foundation for better 
business, the decline in the stock market 
and the clearing up of some unhealthy 
situations make for sounder conditions 
and a longer period of prosperity. 

The fundamental trend is upward. 
We have scarcely scratched the surface 
of the tremendous pent-up demands of 
the depression years. If Washington 
cooperates there is every reason. to be- 
lieve that business will resume the up- 
ward trend this year and should im- 
prove greatly over present conditions. 


What of the Future? 
(From page 16) 


program is effective if carried out to 
the last detail. Our need for quality 
leadership is greater than ever before. 
If we attract, train and hold the respon- 
sible type of business and professional 
men who make up the great mass of 
Kiwanis; if we can secure their indi- 
vidual participation in activities; if we 
can develop unselfish, devoted, execu- 
tive and creative leadership, then the 
future of Kiwanis is bright. 

The responsibility is ours to develop 
by precept and example (don’t forget 
that word “example’’) a more intelli- 
gent, aggressive and serviceable cit- 
izenship in your town and my town, 
yes; in your club and my club, yes; in 
your district and my district, yes; in all 
International, yes. 

What of the future? The answer lies 
with each of us individually. Our per- 
sonal responsibility cannot be evaded. 








Plan to visit 


GLACIER PARK 


MONTANA 
and the : 


Pacific Northwest 


on your way to or from 
the Kiwanis Convention 


SAN FRANCISCO 
next June 26th to 30th 


@ Glacier National 
Park—the evergreen Pacific 
Northwest—the cities of 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Victoria and Vancouver 
—three great dams, Ft. Peck, 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
—all are on the way between 
Chicago, St. Paul- Minneapolis 
and San Francisco if you go via 
Great Northern Railway. 
Stop-over arrangements any- 
where and all-expense tours 
that enable you to see Glacier 
Park—and its neighbor, Water- 
ton Lakes Park in the Canadian 
Rockies —at small cost. 


For full particulars, write 


A.J. DICKINSON, Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by George W. Kimball 


Assistant International Secretary 


Many questions are asked of International Headquarters. Some of these questions, 
of interest to all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. | 














Q. The name of an individual in pub- 
lic office has been proposed for mem- 
bership in our club. What do you think 
our attitude should be toward the mem- 
bership of public men? (President) 

A. There are many public officials in 
Kiwanis with as high an appreciation 
of Kiwanis membership as any other 
Kiwanian. The major problem of 
membership in connection with public 
officials is want of classification when 
their term of office is up and they are 
neither retired nor reelected. The in- 
dividual should be dealt with frankly in 
regard to his permanent classification 
and the situation in connection with that 
classification in the club so that he 
will understand that when his term of 
office is over, there is the possibility 
of his classification being filled both in 
the active and reserve classes of mem- 
bership, in which case it would be im- 
possible for the club to carry him longer 
as a member. 





Q. Could we amend our by-laws so 
that a member of some other Kiwanis 
club who has moved to our city and 
joined our club would not have to pay 
the regular membership fee, but could 
be charged a normal sum, say $5.00, as 
in some fraternal organizations? (Sec- 
retary) 

A. Whether or not a former Kiwan- 
ian presenting a withdrawal certificate 
in good standing should pay an addi- 
tional membership fee is a matter for 
your local board to determine. The 
long-established unwritten policy in Ki- 
wanis is that if he has paid one mem- 
bership fee, in the vast majority of 


clubs, he will not be required to pay 
another one. I suppose there are not 
over twenty-five or thirty clubs in all 
of Kiwanis that require any portion of 
a second membership fee from a Ki- 
yanian who presents a withdrawal cer- 
tificate from another club in a reason- 
able time after being transferred to 
another Kiwanis city. It is within the 
rights of the club to do so, but the gen- 
erally accepted practice is that he will 
be received without payment of another 
fee. 





Q. We are afraid that a man will 
go around and boast that he has been 
invited to join but has turned the in- 
vitation down. Is by invitation the 
proper procedure to follow in member- 
ship? Could we not find out whether 
or not he would join before investigat- 
ing him? (Member) 

A. Would you not be in a worse 
position than you would be under the 
standard procedure? I think you are 
overconcerned about an_ individual 
boasting that he has turned down mem- 
bership in a Kiwanis club unless the 
Kiwanis club is not worth joining. My 
experience has been that the average 
citizen has high regard for Kiwanis 
when it is functioning properly and 
even if he could not accept the invita- 
tion to membership he would consider 
that it was an honor when he was asked 
to join. 


Q. When a man is invited and seems 
to be desirable, to what extent can other 
members help to urge him? (Member) 

A. I believe that it is a good thing 
for the members of a club who are ac- 
quainted with the individual for whom 
the proposal for membership has been 
accepted to contact the individual and 
let him know that he will be welcome in 
the club. Certainly there is no reason 
for restricting the making of invita- 
tion to any committee after official ac- 
tion has been taken. 
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Kiwanis Fundamentals 
(From page 12) 


by carelessness and indifference—giv- 
ing of his substance where that is neces- 
sary—watchful always that his own 
conduct is above reproach—never ask- 
ing for reward except in the added 
happiness that always comes to him 
who puts himself in harmony with the 
higher life impulses—who gets his 
friends by being a friend—who gains 
love by exhibiting love—who accu- 
mulates riches by radiating richness— 
who creates his own joy by seeking 
to make others joyful. 

Our great programs of activities all 
serve as a means to exemplify these 
greater Kiwanis Fundamentals. One 
of these has almost become a funda- 
mental in itself. We boast about the 
God-given friendship which exists be- 
tween our two great nations. We 
boast about the peace which has been 
ours for so many years, and God grant 
that this will always be. We claim 
that this happy state is an example 
for the rest of the world, but is that 
enough? 

Why shouldn’t Kiwanis take a def- 
inite stand against war? A war mad 
world, all because human beings have 
forgotten how to get along together. 

Let me read you that fine poem of 
Mabel Loveridge’s entitled “Forebod- 
ing,” which tells the story of war bet- 
ter than I can. 


“While I am rocking you, my son, 
And singing lullabies, 

Someone is planning stouter planes 
For Death to ride the skies. 

While I am dressing you, my son, 
In little boyish suits, 

Someone is making uniforms 
And sturdy soldier boots. 


“While you are chasing butterflies 
Amid the tangled grass 

Someone is testing chemicals 
To make a deadlier gas. 

And while you eat your simple fare, 
Perhaps the war lords sit, 

To start again the bugle notes 
That only call the fit. 


“While I would build a splendid man 
So fine and strong, my son, 

Someone in secret tries to make 
A farther-reaching gun— 

A gun that on some distant day 
When drums of battle roll, 

May leave me with a golden star 
And iron in my soul.” 


Hundreds of other activities beckon 
us for consideration which can become 
fundamentals in themselves, but never 
to reach beyond our great constitu- 
tional objects. 

What is Kiwanis after all? A friend 
of mine gave me the thoughts and I 
have his permission to use them and 
I am doing so in my own words. Ki- 
wanis—of course is not a religion and 
of course it can never take the place 
of religion but perhaps— 
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In Cathedral, Temple, Syna- 
gogue, a candle glows for the God- 
liness there is in Kiwanis. Perhaps 
the Spirit of Kiwanis brings a 
sweeter peace to these quiet places. 
Perhaps a more lovely melody 
pours from a mighty organ—be- 
cause of Kiwanis. Kiwanis finds 
a place in religion. 

Kiwanis—of course it is not a sub- 
stitute for Home and Family and of 
course it can never usurp these lovely 
gardens, but perhaps— 

In smiling cottage and stately 
mansion there is more of love and 
quiet tolerance because of Ki- 
wanis. Perhaps in the heart of a 
little boy there is more glory of 
comradeship and in the heart of 
a mother perhaps there is more of 
peace, because of Kiwanis. Ki- 
wanis flowers exquisitely in the 
gardens of Home and Family. 
Kiwanis—of course it is not a busi- 

ness nor was it ever intended that it 
enter into competition with business, 
but perhaps— 

Because of Kiwanis, business is 
builded upon a firmer foundation 
and perhaps its structure reaches 
a bit closer to the stars. Perhaps 
there has been a shifting of values 


and faith, understanding and 
friendliness hold more important 
and exalted places in the scheme 
of commerce—because of Ki- 
wanis. Perhaps—because of Ki- 
wanis—the “U” and “I” in busi- 
ness are streaming closer together 
to, some day, merge under the 
banner ‘‘We.” Kiwanis seeks only 
to build in business—not to pos- 
sess. 


Kiwanis—of course it is not a Lodge, 
a Golf Club, a mere Luncheon Club, a 
Political Group, and of course it does 
not seek displacement of any of these, 
but perhaps— 


Because in all of these Kiwanis 
walks with friends. Who knows 
but there is more of happiness 
there? Who knows but smiles 
come more often and more easily 
within these ranks? Who knows 
but that Kiwanis brings to these an 
added spirit of comradeship, con- 
sideration and thoughtfulness? I 
think Kiwanians know. 
Kiwanis—oh yes, it is many things. 

Its function is not to displace beauty 





but rather to be a lovely complement | 


to the fairest moments of Dawn, High- 
Noon, Twilight, and Starlit Night, of 
our every day. 


Public Affairs—United States 


(From page 10) 


in relation to the national income. I 
think it is not necessary for me to 
comment at any length at all upon the 
value of a study of governmental costs 
in the subdivisions and also in the state 
and in the federal structure, as it affects 
you and me, and as it affects the 
taxpayer or the individual who is 
not a property taxpayer but is deceiving 
himself into believing he is paying 
taxes, is entirely ignorant of the fact 
that the indirect taxes which he is pay- 
ing are cutting into his income perhaps 
just as greatly as they are cutting into 
the income of the property owner. 

We also present this question: “Does 
the average public school curriculum 


meet modern vocational and cultural 
needs?” We put it in the form of a 


question because in some communities 
a so-called codrdinator makes a study 
of the commercial and of the trade and 
of the professional needs of a com- 
munity and then recommends to the 
school board and, in codperation with 
the school board, works out an adjust- 
ment of the curriculum so that it will 
be applicable to the purely local needs 
of that community. 

We also have a statement referring 
to the consolidation of governmental 
units. We appreciate the fact that that 
is a highly controversial question, but 
why should not an open forum take up 
a question of that sort? 

Finally, under the topics for open 
forum or club discussion, we recom- 
mend the effect of reciprocal trade 


treaties on local industries. We also 
are cognizant of the fact that that is a 


| 


| + 


purely local problem in some communi- | 


ties, and it doesn’t affect other com- 
munities at all. 

The second main topic which we are 
presenting to the district governors 
and to the clubs this year is the en- 
couragement of a definite program of 
traffic safety education. This is man- 
datory under a resolution passed at the 
Indianapolis Convention. We have two 
subdivisions under that topic. The first 
one is, we can encourage this definite 
program by the preparation of trained 
teachers in this field. 
has shown that the teaching of safety 


An investigation | 


in the public schools cannot attain max- | 


imum results unless you have teachers 
who have been trained in the principles 
of safety. 

Secondly, carrying out specifically the 
mandate of the International Conven- 
tion, we say that this should be done by 
the introduction of safe driving courses 
in the elementary and_ secondary 
schools. 

Another mandate of the International 
Convention is the enactment of an alien 
registration law. We are heartily in 
favor of that move. If I may make a 
personal reference in this connection, 
I am the grandson of an immigrant who 
came to this country in the stinking 


steerage of a ship, and yet within four | 
years after that immigrant came to this | 


country his son was in an American 


preparatory school, and that immigrant | 
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“Songs of 
Kiwanis- 


SONGS 
OF 
KIWANIS 





"Songs of Kiwanis" presents a song collection 
second to none in the community and club 
singing field. A large number of Kiwanis song 
are included as well as state songs, familia 
melodies and stunt songs and wherever it has 
been possible to secure the permission, the 
music for the songs is included. Great care 
has been exercised in the selection of the 
songs and we believe that every club will find 
in "Songs of Kiwanis" a most valuable adjunct 
o successful club meetings. 


Less than 25 copies, each $0.25 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies, each -20 
Lots of 50 or more, each....... 15 


Postage or Express extra 


"SONGS OF KIWANIS 
(WITHOUT MUSIC)" 


This word book includes the words of all the 
ngs in "Songs of Kiwanis'' and is intended 


to be used in connection with the music book 
Each song in the word book is numbered indi 
ally and opposite the title on the right, is 
n the page number on which the same 
popears in the official « l 
J appears in the official song book. 


Per copy, each 


$0.07 
Postage or Express extra 

Quartette Arrangement for Song "Ki 
each 
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Complete Orchestration for the Sonas 
and "Builders," each..$1.00 


Kiwanis’ 
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Band arrangements for the songs ‘'Kiwani 
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e per set, which includes both 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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sent his son to a college and sent him 
through a professional school. So there 
is no animus and no hatred in my heart 
at all when I advocate, as an American, 
the enactment of an alien registration 
law. A man who comes to this country 
and does not care to become an Amer- 
ican citizen should be listed publicly and 
openly as an alien. 

The fourth point is the observance 
of Constitution Week. You all under- 
stand the value of the basic and the or- 
ganic law of the land. 

Fifth is the promotion of the good 
will existing between Canada and the 


United States. On that there is no 
comment because we all agree with that. 

The last statement is the support of 
every movement, consistent with na- 
tional honor, tending to keep the United 
States at peace. Someone may ask, 
“Was that statement proposed by a 
pacifist?” I may say that it came from 
the Legionnaire member of the com- 
mittee. He suggested that if we could 
live in peace and concord and amity 
with our Canadian brother, why not try 
to develop that same idea of interna- 
tional friendship so that it would ex- 
tend to other countries. 


Understanding Peace and Liberty 


(From page 9) 


will than through Kiwanis. We found 
that rubbing shoulders and exchanging 
viewpoints begets sportsmanship—that 
you just can’t hate a man you have 
grown to know and respect through as- 
sociation in an altruistic order of noble 
ideals. We found that a friendly spirit 
of brotherhood was just as possible be- 
tween nations. We cannot sever our 
selves from all other men. 

The day calls in clarion tones for 
men who are moved by reason, not 


emotions, who will stand steadfast 
against those who would jeopardize the 
peace of the world and imperil the 


institutions upon which our civiliza- 
tion rests. So far as those institutions 
are concerned our interests are iden- 
tical in opposing any autocratic rule 
which would plunge the world into 
flame for selfish purposes. 

The challenge is ours. May we as 
Canadians and Americans continue 


that spirit of brotherhood and good 
will that has existed in the past and 
which has served as an example to 
all the world that war is unnecessary. 
Perhaps, who knows, that philosophy 
of life which has enabled us to live 
together in peace these many years, 
may some day be adopted by those 
peoples who now seem ready to spring 
at each other’s throats. If civilization 
is to survive, this must be accomplished. 
And, by the blessings of Almighty 
God, may our two nations continue 
to dwell together in friendship and in 
good will, vast and splendid monu- 
ments, not of oppression and terror, 
hatred and greed, but of understand- 
ing, peace and liberty upon which the 
world may gaze with admiration for- 
ever. 
“And our friendship shall last as love 
doth last 
And be stronger than death is strong.’ 


, 


Golden Horses 


(From page 13) 


although our yards were filled with the 
most gorgeous roses, lilacs, white and 
yellow honeysuckle and all the other 
beautiful flowers that grow in that 
part of the world. When some of our 
friends had an occasion of joy in their 
families, a birth or a marriage, we went 
out into the yard and cut great arm- 
fuls of those flowers and carried them 
to the home to cheer up the sick one 
or to celebrate the marriage, and their 
joys were our joys; so also were their 
sorrows our sorrows. And when there 
was sickness or death, we again carried 
flowers to the sickroom or laid them 
as a last sad tribute on the coffin of a 
friend. 

We thought flowers were too beau- 
tiful, too fragrant, too wonderful to 
exchange for money, so we didn’t sell 
flowers. 

And in that little village we didn’t 
sell music either. When we went to 
church on Sunday morning to send 
up our songs of praise to Almighty 
God for the blessings He had given us, 
we had no hired organist. It was a 
volunteer organist, and the choir was 
a volunteer choir. We thought music 


was too sweet to be sold for money. 

It is also true that in those days in 
almost every home there was a piano. 
Many people played violins and guitars. 
We didn’t have radio in those days 
so we made most of our own music. 
When we gave a dance, we didn’t hire 
an orchestra; there was always an 
orchestra volunteered. When the pian- 
ist was tired of playing, someone took 
his place, and he danced or she danced, 
as the case might be. 

We thought music was too sweet, 
too marvelous, too wonderful—we 
thought it was like the Golden horses 
and like the flowers, too marvelous to 
be exchanged for money. 

It is pleasing to me to see you peo- 
ple gathered here from all over the 
United States and Canada, and I have 
a thought, following the ones that I 
have just given you, which I believe is 
worth while. I think that the reason 
you people and I love Kiwanis so much 
is because a Kiwanis membership was 
never sold for money. It is earned by 
the kind of a life that a man lives. 
The sentiments, the objects, the objec- 
tives, our under-privileged child work, 
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our work with boys and girls, better 
understanding between the farmer and 
the city man, our work in promoting 
the best interests of the churches— 
these things are too sweet, too worth 
while—even the music in Kiwanis is 
not paid for. There isn’t anything in 
Kiwanis which any of you would want 
to see exchanged for money. 

Like the Golden horses, like the 
flowers, like the music, Kiwanis is too 
good, too sweet and too worth while 
to be sold to anybody for money. 
The best things in this world cannot 
be bought for money. Love, friend- 
ship, contentment and all of those 
things are things above price, just as I 
feel that Kiwanis is above price, and 
I feel that those are the things which 
have made you people drop your chase 
after the almighty dollar, neglect your 
business and your professions and 
come here to serve Kiwanis. And I 
am sincere in my belief that on high 
an all-seeing God is looking down and 
smiling at you fellows, because you 
are doing His work and you don’t know 
it. 


Public Affairs — 
Canada 


(From page 10) 


cratic principles is that of freedom of 
the individual to express himself. We 
hear much of the freedom of the press, 
freedom in education, freedom in reli- 
gion. We would be well advised to 
understand better the implications ly- 
ing in these terms. This freedom of 
expression is ours only to the extent 
we ourselves give proper effect to it. 
We may find that a false sense of free- 
dom on the part of others really means 
bondage to us and vice versa. We must 
therefore, in order to preserve our 
privileges, be very sure we are making 
use of them and not merely claiming 
them as “squatters’ rights.” 

Open public meetings sponsored by 
Kiwanis clubs have not yet been tried in 
Canada but they appear as a real oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of ideas 
where there is confusion of thought 
seeking enlightenment. The subjects 
set down for discussion are merely 
suggestions and are not meant to be 
complete. 

The work of Public Affairs Commit- 
tees in clubs can easily become not only 
a most valuable contribution to your 
community but be the most interesting 
and pleasant of club activities. Some 
club Public Affairs Committees are real 
live groups, meeting regularly, and 
members are broadened and inspired in 
ways they did not expect. Many are 
the direct effects on civic and govern- 
mental action resulting from discus- 
sions in these committee meetings. 

We in Canada are happy in the cir- 
cumstance that gives us neighbors on 
the South whose aims and ideals of 
government and cultural outlook are 
so similar to our own. We are finding 
more particularly in recent months, 
that the United States and Canada 
with Great Britain are being forced 
together, willy-nilly, in the defence of 
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common ideals and practices of gov- 
ernment, to say nothing of common, 
ordinary every-day decency. Where 
this unified movement is going to lead 
us, no man can say. We do know, 
however, that we can each stand know- 
ing each other better. Our problem 
here as Kiwanians in Canada is to seek 
opportunity to show our cousins that 
we are worthy neighbors and to say 
“come up and see us” many times. We 
believe we should join with the clubs 
of the United States in observing Mag- 
na Charta Day and the signing of the 
Rush Bagot Agreement. 

One of our great needs is for un- 
derstanding. There is a hymn which 
starts with ‘“‘Give me, Oh Lord, an un- 
derstanding heart.’’ This prayer will 
overcome a lot of our difficulties indi- 
vidually and internationally. We in 
Canada need understanding as between 
the various sections of our widespread 
land. Your committee especially em- 
phasizes this point and recommends it 
for the earnest consideration of all 
clubs. 

The community in which each of us 
lives is, of course, nothing more or 
less than the compound expression of 
the ideals and aspirations of the peo- 
ple who go to make it up. What is the 
thought of each Kiwanian and other 
citizen regarding the form of its gov- 
ernment, its governing body? It is the 
privilege of the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee in Kiwanis clubs to see that proper 


information gets to the citizens regard- 
ing its sources of revenue, expenditure, 


its policies, its officers, their duties and | 
responsibilities, its schools, fire, police | 


and other systems; its policies on public 
health, charities, playgrounds, etc. Re- 
member the community is what you and 
the others make it. That youth and 


children should be early instructed in | 


the great wealth which is theirs. To 
tell them their crown will be not of 
gold but of laurel. 
they do, not of what they gain. 

Our slogan—Democracy—Through 
Understanding comes Appreciation. 

Above all then, “get understanding.” 
“Tf the light that is in thee be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” There is 
a sentence, a long one it is true, but it 
is full of food for thought. It is by 
Alfred Osborne. It has been a guide 
to me and with it I close. 

“If I can live in simple comfort and 
owe no man, sharing intimately with 
loved ones life’s varied experiences; if 
I can bring a touch of healing and a 
clearer outlook into the trials and 
problems of those about me; if I can 
humbly undertake public service when 
the public calls me, caring neither too 
much nor too little for popular ap- 
proval; if I can give spiritual values 
always the first place, and gladly sink 
from sight—that others might be ele- 
vated—then will this experiment of 
living yield in full measure the true 
wealth of contentment and happiness.” 


International Good Will 


(From page 8) 


tistics of a single county in Canada. 
Also they are to be found in every 
occupation. The Americans who come 
into Canada are readily assimilable. 
“No wonder,” said Mr. Coats, ‘‘we open 
our arms to them; they are our kins- 
men 

The American immigration is thus 
the most pervasive, the most assimil- 
able; it merges, almost insensibly, with 
the Canadian population. “The Ameri- 
can immigrant,” in Mr. Coats’ words 
“penetrates all the nooks and crannies 
of our structure; he settles down in it 
like one of ourselves.” 

The Canadian contribution to the 
United States, checking over the cen- 
sus figures for the last eighty years in 
contrast with the American contribu- 
tion (in actual numbers and not in 
percentage) is as 37 to 1. In 1850, 
there were 148,000 Canadian-born cit- 
izens of the United States; and the 
number rose with succeeding decades 
until today the figure stands at 1,280,- 
000. This of course, excludes Ameri- 
can-born citizens wholly or partially 
of Canadian descent. “If,” said Mr. 
Coats, “we count all of Canadian stock, 
perhaps a third of us are south of the 
line, whilst certainly not more than 
one per cent of the Americans are north 
of the line.” There are over half-a- 
million Canadians in the New England 
States (French-Canadians and Mari- 


timers); 295,000 in the north central 
states; 167,000 in the Pacific states; 
202,000 in Michigan; 148,000 in New 
York State. 

When the shift is made from num- 
bers to a consideration of percentages 
it is seen that the American impact 
upon Canadian consciousness is consid- 
erable; but to this must be added 
the contacts created by the ever-flow- 
ing tide of people who cross and re- 


cross the boundary for pleasure or 
business. On an average there is a 


floating American population of 300,- | 
000 persons in Canada every day. “‘Re- | 
member,” says Mr. Coats, “that a 
floating population like this, made up 
largely of adults and the more active 
types of individuals, counts for 
than the same number of a static popu- 
lation. If we add in our 345,000 Amer- 
ican-born we might almost say that 
every tenth person the ordinary active 
Canadian meets as he goes about his 
business is or has been an American 
What this means in the way of familiar- 
izing us with the modes of the great 
Republic need not be labored. Mean- 
while a Canadian army, smaller (esti- 
mated at 60,000) but in its way as 
remarkable, is carrying the gospel of 
Canada to the Americans on their own 
soil.”’ 

Thus, the shuttle of fate and des- 
tiny works, confirming against other 


A crown of what | 


more | 
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influences the inescapable North Amer- 
icanism of the people of these two 
countries. 

Canada has something of vital im- 
portance to contribute to the future 
peace of the world by keeping her 
foreign policy closely in line with the 
policy of the United States, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Marley, deputy speaker of the 
House of Lords, told the Canadian 
club at luncheon, “I don’t say that we 
will have war tomorrow, or next week, 
or even next year,” he said, “but only 
in war could Germany’s present organ- 
ization and policies come to fruition, 
with attacks on either her European 
neighbors or the British Empire, or 
both.” In the face of this threat, there 
was one hope, the building of a united 
front of all the democratic nations of 
Europe and the British Empire. 

If the United States could be brought 
into coéperation with this democratic 
front, to which her democratic feeling 
naturally would make her sympathetic, 
the possibility of peace would be great- 
ly increased. 

To Canada, as closest neighbor of 
the United States and senior Dominion 
in the British Empire, fell the historic 
duty of seeking the United States’ co- 
operation. Toward this end, she could 
help best by continuing to keep her for- 
eign policy similar to that of United 
States. 

Some time ago, a Boston publication 
offered a prize of $250.00 for the best 
definition of the word success, as op- 


plied to a man’s life. The answer con- 
sidered worthy of the prize read as 
follows: ‘‘He has achieved success who 


has lived well, laughed often, and 
loved much. Who has gained the respect 
of intelligent men, and the love of 
little children. Who has always ap- 
preciated Earth’s beauties, and never 
failed to express them to others. One 
who has left the community better 
than he found it. Whether by an im- 
proved flower, a splendid poem or a 
rescued soul. One whose memory will 
be a benediction.” 

In conclusion, may I suggest we of 
Kiwanis keep brightly burnished, en- 
dearing links of the golden chain of 
genuine friendship, tolerance and har- 
monious relations, stretching along and 
uniting borders of our two great Demo- 
cratic Nations, United States and Can- 
ada—the youngest in worldly expe- 
rience, but very possibly God’s instru- 
ment, through which by their shining 
example of complete harmony, this 
weary world may yet find that abid- 
ing faith and ultimate peace which is 
the real desire of all peoples of all na- 
tions, if given sufficient opportunity. 

An ancient Hindu script translated 
says: “There will be Peace, Harmony 
and Prosperity, when the Peoples of 
the World Learn to— 

WALK TOGETHER 

TALK TOGETHER 
—and— 


WORK TOGETHER. 


The International Council 
(From page 15) 


posium. O. E. Peterson, Convention 
Manager, using the title of “Looking 
to San Francisco” told those assem- 
bled what they might expect in the 
famous City of the Golden Gate. He 
told particularly of the hotel and other 
facilities available for an outstand- 
ingly fine convention. A paper pre- 
pared by Arthur E. Parker, a member 
of the International Committee on 
Convention Program, told of the plans 
being made for the presentation of 
a program unique and in keeping 
with the progressive spirit of Kiwanis. 
Vice President George E. Snell, speak- 
ing on “Organizing for Convention 
Attendance,” urged early preparations 
for sending delegates to the convention 
and the promotion of attendance of 
those who will go in addition to the 
official delegates. Past International 
President William O. Harris spoke on 
the same subject and carefully can- 
vassed each district governor and 
brought about the acceptance of a 
definite quota. The figures enthusiasti- 
cally agreed upon by the governors 
assure a satisfactory attendance at 
San Francisco. 

A slogan to be used in pre-convention 
attendance promotion was suggested 
as “The Golden Gate in Thirty-Eight.” 

The great subject of extension was 
taken over by Dr. Charles B. Holman, 
International Trustee, under the title 





of ‘“Let’s Build New Clubs—And 
How.” He presented an enthusiastic 
plea for new clubs and then told how 
to build them. Membership increase 
was discussed by Map!'e T. Harl, gov- 
ernor-elect of the Rocky Mountain 
District and chairman in 1937 of the 
International Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership. He set a high 
mark for the membership total at the 
San Francisco Convention, but he told 
those assembled how that figure could 
be reached. 

Certain amendments to by-laws were 
read by Trustee McAlister, chairman 
of the Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions. Careful consideration was given 
by members of the Council and the 
required official action was taken. 

Speaking on “The Fundamental Need 
for Kiwanis Education,” Franklin C. 
Haven, chairman of the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, 
brought out the fact that deletions were 
caused by insufficient Kiwanis educa- 
tion and that proper education meant 
fewer deletions and a correspondingly 
smaller turnover of membership meant 
a greater Kiwanis. 

Carl E. Endicott, past International 
president, painted a series of beautiful 
word pictures in his address on “Ki- 
wanis Fundamentals” and A. Copeland 
Callen, immediate past president, in 
the concluding address of the morning, 
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speaking on “What of the Future?” 
suggested that the answer lies with 
each of us individually and that our 
personal responsibility cannot be 
evaded. 

At the luncheon it was “Good-by— 
see you at San Francisco.” Interna- 
tional President Taylor expressed his 
appreciation for the fine attendance 
and the fine messages presented to the 
Council and the Council through Roe 
Fulkerson as spokesman expressed to 
the President their appreciation of his 
splendid work as a presiding officer. 

A special program of entertainment 
was arranged for the ladies. They 
were busy each afternoon and were 
able to see and enjoy some of the pleas- 
ures and opportunities available in 
the fourth largest city of the world. 


Noblesville Plays Santa 


to All Indiana 
(From page 25) 

Michaels, in charge of the many store 
rooms that had been rented and in 
charge of the assembling of the games 
and orders from the other clubs, worked 
day and night to make Christmas pos- 
sible for some who might not otherwise 
be remembered. ‘Doc’? Shanks kept 
the wires busy to the other clubs in 
Indiana and when the work was com- 
pleted it was found that 29,334 games 
had been distributed to 64 other Ki- 
wanis clubs of the Indiana District. 

The local angle was not neglected 
with all this state-wide activity going 
on. In Noblesville alone toys and 
games were distributed to 519 children 
from 190 families. 

In addition to the Christmas activity 
the Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child carries on its usual work of ex- 
amining school children and feeding 
all under-nourished children of Nobles- 
ville. Hot lunches are fed to two hun- 
dred children twice daily. This is made 
possible and is financed by a Kiwanis 
Minstrel presented by the club. 

In order to spread its good work to 
other clubs in the Indiana District the 
club had Kiwanian W. A. (Bert) 
Cresson make a two-reel motion pic- 
ture including all phases of the year’s 
activity in under-privileged child work. 
The club purchased the projector and 
screen and Bert and “Doc” are fur- 
nishing a really constructive program 
to other clubs. 

The Noblesville Kiwanis club gets 
much satisfaction out of its under- 
privileged child program and _ each 
Kiwanian is a better Kiwanian by par- 
ticipating in this one way of exemplify- 
ing “‘We Build.” 
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Saint John Finances Projects 
by Radio 


(From page 17) 


link-up was quite noticeable in many of 
the outside donations, a number direct- 
ly from factories where Kiwanians 
were either proprietors or held official 
positions. 

It is computed that in the ten-year 
period during which radio auctions 
have been held, that over $25,000 worth 
of goods and their equivalent were bar- 
gained by air by the Saint John club 
netting more than $20,000 as already 
stated. The people of this section of the 
province of New Brunswick—people liv- 
ing within scope of radio station CHSJ 
—have long since looked upon the an- 
nual air market as one of the merchan- 
dising events of the year, and the club’s 
budget can be drawn in advance with 
considerable assurance as to what each 
year’s auction will net. 

The Saint John club has not depend- 
ed entirely upon its radio auction 
scheme for raising money, but has sev- 
eral times invaded the field of comic 
opera with appreciable success, artis- 
tically and financially. Upon one oc- 
casion it joined with war veterans’ or- 
ganizations, Rotary and Gyro clubs in 
a rollicking big fair, with wheels of for- 
tune, ete. This venture, though finan- 
cially O.K., was not entered into after- 
wards, in deference to the opinion of a 
considerable number of the club who 
preferred earning the necessary money 
in a different manner. 

But it can be said the funds raised 
by radio auctioning have been the Saint 
John club’s chief support. Welfare 
movements benefited by these monies 
have included generous donations to the 
Free Milk Fund, a philanthropy main- 
tained by the Local Council of Women; 
big-brother gifts to the Boys’ Indus- 
trial Home, a school of correction; in- 
stitution and major money support of 
the Saint John Day Nursery during the 
depth of depression years, to release 
working mothers; and the past two 
years the taking over and moderniz- 
ing of a large recreation plant as a 
K-Club operation. 

For years the Day Nursery took 
$1,200 and later in gradually reduced 
amounts. At the outset of the club’s 
career, activity among under-privileged 
children took the form of a child sur- 
vey of the province of New Brunswick, 
which cost $1,800. As a result of this 
survey, a Family Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, with several branches, was in- 
stituted in Saint John by the late Ki- 
wanian Dr. H. L. Abramson, and is still 
functioning as a monument to his fore- 
sight and executive ability. 

Empty Stocking Fund, Goodfellows’ 
Fund at Christmas time, annual pro- 
vincial plowing competitions for cash 
Kiwanis prizes, banquets with rural 
citizens, maintenance of calf clubs 
among farm children, with judging 
days, prizes, sports and refreshments— 
these are additional avenues into which 
the Saint John Kiwanis Club’s radio 


auction funds finally flow in generous 
measure. 

The modus operandi of the Saint 
John radio auctions is a matter of justi- 
fiable pride with the far eastern “blue- 
noses.” It might be helpful to sister 
clubs elsewhere if the method were di- 
gested into the fewest directional words, 
such as the following: 


Donations 

Index cards are established. These 
are distributed to members for canvass- 
ing merchants or manufacturers—in 
fact any sort of donor—for saleable 
goods, services, ete. These original 
ecards form the basis of a permanent 
set-up for subsequent years, with, of 
course, additions from season to season. 


Listing 





Cards are numbered and listed in al- | 


phabetical order. All donations ex- 
ceeding $15.00 in value are listed as 
“Specials.” The cards contain name of 
donor, description of goods and retail 
value. These records are kept by the 
secretary. 


Publicity 

Besides the usual newsy announce- 
ments concerning date, time, place, per- 
sonnel, etc., relative to the air auction. 
Newspapers usually like to handle this 
kind of community-spirited “copy,” and 
in return for their build-up our club 
purchases practically half a page of 
space in the afternoon issues of Auction 
Night. Now this is important because 
that advertisement is a 
listed catalogue of all the items to be 
sold that night commencing at seven 
o’clock. The “Specials” are usually 
“boxed” in the centre of the advertise- 
ment. The public may then simply fold 
its newspaper and follow the auction 
from number to number and be pre- 
pared to bid in advance on goods listed 
ahead. 


Broadcasting 

The Saint John set-up is about per- 
fect after these ten years of experi- 
mentation. A suite of three rooms in 
the Admiral Beatty Hotel has been em- 
ployed for several years. 
are closed between and “dampening” 
curtains and portieres hung to help the 
acoustic qualities. One room is used 
for the relay staff of workers and gen- 
eral conference. The largest room is 
the Telephone and Blackboard Room, 
where a battery of 10 telephones and 
the pricing records are chalked up. The 
third room is for broadcasting the of- 
fers (as listed in the newspaper in the 
hands of householders). It is from this 
Microphone Room the committee of an- 
nouncers are marshalled by the general 


numerically- | 


Doorways | 


director of the auction and given groups | 


of numbered goods, in consecutive or- 
der, to put upon the air. 


| 
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Are You 
Florida Minded? 


HOLLYWOOD 
is the answer 


Six miles of sunny, breeze-swept 
beaches . . . laved by the warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream... 
swimming every day in the year 
... coconuts hanging on the trees 
in our streets ... bananas, pine- 
apples, and oranges ripening in 
our yards ... the finest fresh and 
salt water fishing in the world... 
two excellent golf courses... ten- 
nis, shuffleboard, handball and 
recreation parks ... Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary and Lions clubs... first run 
movies, band concerts, motor 
boating .. . dog and horse races 

. Many moderate priced apart- 
ments and hotels . . . American 
Legion and Auxiliary ... large 
Hollywood Beach Trailer Park 
facing the beautiful Atlantic 
Ocean ... flowers, flowers, flow- 
ers, everywhere every day in the 
year ... we are a friendly people 
and you will like us when you 
come down ,,. we will like you 
too. 


Hollywood, Florida 


is your tropical dream 
come true 


HOLLYWOOD BUILDERS 
HOLL YWOOD-B Y-THE-SEA 
FLORIDA 
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The man handling the “Specials” has 
a roving commission on the air. He is 
allowed to break in on the systematized 
announcing every once in a while to 
make known his wares and give a sales- 
talk on these higher-priced goods. 

To get a picture of this situation let 
this be an explanation: Connecting 
doors between the Blackboard-Tele- 
phone Room and the Microphone Room 
are unhinged and a window sash put in 
its place temporarily. Through this 
sound-proof glazed sash, the man at 
the microphone can follow the price 
markings on the immense blackboard, 
which in the Saint John case has grown 
almost to 25 feet in length and 10 feet 
in height, resembling a stock market 
board. The number of the items of 
merchandise published in the newspaper 
are marked in their order on this board, 
and the bids, flowing into the battery of 
telephones, and taken down on slips of 
paper, are recorded by the blackboard 
men in rising amounts, erasing the old 
figures and substituting the new. 

The master of ceremonies at clocked 
intervals announces to the listening 
public that group (No. 1 to 25, for in- 
stance) will be sold at 7:40 o’clock, “so 
hurry along your bids friends, for these 
items will positively be knocked down 
at that hour; we can’t delay, too many 
goods to be sold to prolong the bid- 
ding!” 

In Saint John, between 3,000 and 
8,500 telephone bids come in between 
7:00 p.m. and midnight. The ten tele- 
phone operators, who include promi- 
nent citizens, such as general managers, 
leading clergymen, physicians and oth- 
ers of wide acquaintance and distinc- 
tive personality, are usually chosen for 
the ’phones, so that contact with the 
outside public will be as familiar as pos- 
sible and as distinctive. These fellows, 
however, surely do a laborious job and 
it is common to see these usual “sar- 
torial wonders” in their shirtsleeves, 
minus collar and tie. In fact, the Black- 
board-Telephone room is a veritable bee- 
hive, just like slump day on the stock 
market, only there is no slump. 

In a word the plan is from micro- 
phone to public; public to telephone; 


telephone slips to blackboard clerks; 
blackboard markings to microphone 
men outside the windowed door; micro- 
phone man then to the public in re- 
porting the progress of the bids—and 
incidentally answering queries. Then 
sale at stated terminal periods. 


Completed Sales 

As soon as a divisional group of 
published items has reached its time- 
limit on the blackboard, the microphone 
men announce the successful bidders. 
Therefore, that section of the black- 
board line-up is erased. In this way 
the goods are disposed of in procession- 
al order right across the blackboard. 
As midnight approaches the big “Spe- 
cials” are let go to their highest offers. 
Of course, good judgment must be used 
in not utterly sacrificing any of the do- 
nated goods, first, because they are 
worth more, and, secondly, not to 
cheapen the spirit of the gift and in- 
cur the disappointment or displeasure 
of the generous donor. 


Advance Ballyhoo and Deliveries 


At the outset as the donated goods 
begin to pour in they have been dis- 
played in spacious plate glass windows 
of Capitol Theatre with printed Ki- 
wanis Radio Auction cards giving cred- 
it to the donors. Secretary T. H. Car- 
ter spends a week on the spot receiv- 
ing packages and otherwise managing 
the display. The night of the Auction 
Mr. Carter takes completed sales slips 
in their numerical order, with prices, 
names and addresses >f ourchasers. By 
a running account he can tell almost 
exactly how the Auction has resulted 
when the last sale has been consum- 
mated. Next day, claiming and deliv- 
ering of goods begins at the scene of 
the uptown display—a regular “bar- 
gain rush,” which lasts for several days. 
The whole thing gets very much in the 
public eye and with good systematic 
handling should be a surefire money get- 
ter for a public-spirited community and 
an active club. At first it will be a 
great novelty, later it will resolve itself 
into a definite merchandising event on 
your club’s calendar. 





Paragraphs from International 


Committee Reports to Council 
(From page 21) 


Publicity 

“Let’s develop our publicity along 
broad and general lines with the idea 
that Kiwanis at work is always news. 
Achievement alone is the only real basis 
upon which intelligent publicity can be 
formulated and can be expected.” 

—E. B. Stahiman, Jr., Chairman. 


Under-Privileged Child 


“We are much more interested in get- 
ting the personal contact between the 
members of the club and the objective 
than we are even in raising of funds for 
that objective. Under-privileged child 


work requires personal contacts.” 
—W. Karl Lations, Chairman. 


Vocational Guidance 


“Vocational guidance is the problem 
of bringing to bear the intelligence and 
the power and the prestige of Kiwanis 
so as to render available to all the boys 
and girls in your respective communi- 
ties the opportunity of being advised 
and guided into the lines of work and 
endeavor for which they are best suited 
and in which they might best serve so- 
ciety.” 

—Michael Sophrin, Chairman. 


Achievement Reports 

“When a club president resolves right 
at the beginning of his term of office 
that he will file a report at the end of 
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the year giving an account of the oc- 
complishments of his club it assures 
that club of a splendid year of progress 
in Kiwanis.” 

—Charles S. Dudley, Chairman. 


Past International Officers 

“It is a mistake to give a man a rest 
when you have spent five, six, eight or 
ten years in training him to be a leader 
in Kiwanis. Keep the past Interna- 
tional officers in the harness. Give them 
definite work to do.” 

—Clinton S. Harley, Chairman. 


Support of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims 
“Let us all work together—Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews— in this fin- 
est endeavor—the support of churches 
—and true will come the words of. our 
marching song in Kiwanis: 
‘Forward, then in consecration, where 
there’s work to do, 
Onward in Kiwanis, whither God has 
willed, 
Hailing as our brothers all who work 
and build.’ ” 
—Julius Dingfelder, Chairman. 





In Memoriam 

Arthur H. Taylor of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is going to be missed in Kiwanis 
not only in the Milwaukee club where 
he was secretary last year, but in the 
entire district where he served as sec- 
retary in 1986. He was a fine Kiwan- 
ian and his passing came as a shock to 
everyone. 

The New York District has been sad- 
dened by the death of Frank E. Clarke, 
a member of the White Plains club, and 
a lieutenant governor at the time of 
his passing. He was president of the 
club in 1932 and had been very active 
in Kiwanis affairs. 

Abner Bell Aldridge, Birmingham, 
Alabama, immediate past president. 

Gordon H. Blackburn, Superior, Wis- 
consin, past president. 

Edward B. Fitts, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, past president. 

John F. Fox, Tracy, Minnesota, past 
president. 

O. Lee Gordon, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, past president. 

William O. Jones, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, past president. 

Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue, Ohio, past 
president. 

Charles F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota, past president. 

Robert E. Looby, Winona, Minne- 
sota, past president. 

Frank E. Mace, Augusta, Maine, past 
president. 

John H. Myers, York, Pennsylvania, 
past president. 

George I. Parker, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, past president. 

Wm. A. Parshall, Port Jervis, New 
York, past president. 

Aldine S. Poling, Philippi, West Vir- 
ginia, past president. 
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Briefly Biographical 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN FOR 


Agriculture—I. Lynn Thurston, Rushville, In- 
diana, Credit Association. President 1933; chair- 
man district Committee on Agriculture 1934, 
1935 and 1936; member International Commit- 
tee on Agriculture 1937. 


Attendance—Mark Farris, Helena, Montana, 
Bonds. President 1934; lieutenant governor.]935 ; 
governor 1936; chairman district Committee on 
Public Affairs 1987. Achievement Reports 1937. 
Boys and Girls Work—Carles I. Henry, Madi- 
sonville, Kentucky, Educator. President 1928; 
has served his club in every capacity except 
secretary; lieutenant governor 1934; appointed 
to fill unexpired term as lieutenant governor 
1933 


Business Standards—Frederick M. Barnes, Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, Lawyer. President 1929; 
lieutenant governor 1934 and 1935; governor 


1936; member of many district and International 
committees; district secretary 1933. 
Classification and Membership—-Harry A. Lane, 
San Gabriel, California, Investments. President 
1929; lieutenant governor 1933; chairman and 
member of many district committees. 
Convention Program—Laurence W. Lane, San 
Francisco, California, Publisher. President 1937. 
Member various district committees. 
Inter-Club Relations—Walter P. Zeller, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Dry Goods. Joined New Haven, 
Connecticut Club 1919; since then member in 
Syracuse, New York; New York and London, 
Ontario. Member Montreal Club since 1932; 
president 1938. 

Kiwanis Education—Franklin C. Haven, Brook- 
lyn, New York, Lawyer. President 1932; lieu- 
tenant governor 1934; governor 1936; member 
International Committee on Business Standards 
1935. 

Laws and Regulations—C. 
tis, Florida, Lawyer. President Canton, IIL, 
1920 and 1921; lieutenant governor Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa 1924 and 1925; affiliated Eustis 
Club 1927 governor Florida District 1930; 
elected International Trustee 1933; re-elected 
1935; elected vice president 1937. 


Harold Hippler, Eus- 


Music—George E. Piersol, Kankakee, Illinois, 
Musician. Joined Storm Lake, Iowa, Club No- 
vember, 1929; later affiliated Kankakee, 1932. 
Public Affairs for Canada—Robert J. Prittie, 


DISTRICT GOVERNORS FOR 


Alabama-—Seybourn H. Lynne, Decatur, Ala- 
bama, Judge. President 1936; lieutenant gover- 
nor 1937. 

California-Nevada—Dr. Fred Ewing, 
land, California, Physician. President 
lieutenant governor 1935. Football coach, 
College and University of Oklahoma. 
Capital—Irving Diener, Alexandria, Virginia, 
Attorney. Charter member Alexandria. Presi- 
dent 1933; lieutenant governor 1934; has held 
various district committee chairmanships. 


North Oak- 
1931; 
Knox 


South 
1932 ; 


Carolinas—Ames Haltiwanger, Columbia, 
Carolina, Insurance. Secretary 1926 to 
president 1933; lieutenant governor 1935 and 
1936; chairman various district committees and 
member International Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations 1937. 

Florida—Simeon R. 
College Registrar. 
Club 1926 and 
October 1930; 
nor 1937. 


Doyle, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Joined Conway, Arkansas 
affiliated with Tallahassee Club 
president 1935; lieutenant gover- 


Georgia—Ivy W. Rountree, Swainsboro, Georgia, 
Attorney. President 1935; lieutenant governor 
1936; district treasurer 1937 

Illinois-Eastern Iowa—Clarence L. Valentine, 
Aurora, Illinois, Trucking and Storage. Charter 
member Aurora. President 1935; club secre- 
tary 1928-30; lieutenant governor 1932 and 1933. 
Indiana—John T. Kester, Noblesville, 
Public Utilities. President 1928; 
37; lieutenant governor 1937. 


Indiana, 
secretary 1933- 


Kentucky-Tennessee—William F. Goodell, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Life Insurance. President 1933; 


lieutenant governor 1935; served on various 
district committees. 
Louisiana-Mississippi—Leo J. Lassalle, Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana, Dean, College of Engineering. 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Industrial Commis- 
sioner. Joined Brandon, Manitoba Club 1927; 
president 1934; affiliated Moose Jaw Club De- 
cember, 1936; governor Western Canada Dis- 
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trict 1936. 

Public Affairs for United States—Luther M. 
Feeger, Richmond, Indiana, Editor. President | 
1928; lieutenant governor 1931; governor 1932; 
served on many district and International com- 
mittees. 

Publicity—E. B. Stahlman, Jr., Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, Newspaper. President 1934; governor 
1933. He has served on many district and In- 
ternational committees; vice chairman Interna- 
tional Committee on Publicity 1935. 
Under-Privileged Child—W. Karl Lations, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Hosiery and Supporters. 
President 1935. In 1936 chairman Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Vocational Guidance—Michael Sophrin, Cuyaho- 
ga Falls, Ohio, Attorney. President 1934; lieu- 
tenant governor 1937; member of International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance 1937. 
Achievement Reports—Charles S. Dudley, Dallas, 
Texas, Commercial and Credit Consultant. 
President 1932; lieutenant governor 1934; chair- 
man International Committee on Achievement 
Reports 1937. 


Harley, 
Presi- 


Past International Officers—Clinton S. 
Seattle, Washington, Retail Real Estate. 
dent University, Seattle 1930; lieutenant gover- 
nor District 1929; governor 1932; first elected 
member Board Trustees 1933; International 
vice president 1935-36. 


Extension—Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Banking. 
International Vice President 1923-24; Interna- 
tional Treasurer 1924-25; International trustee 
1925-26; International President 1927-28. 


Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims— 
Julius Dingfelder, Sanford, Florida, Fruits and 
Vegetables. Club chairman, Committee on Boys 
and Girls Work and also Under-Priviliged Child 
Committee; director 1935-38; member of both 
district and International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches 1936 and 1937. 


U. S.-Canada Good Will Week—B. G. Newton. 
Toronto, Ontario, Publisher. Technical and Bus- 
iness Papers. President 1937. 
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President 1935; member International Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work 1936. 


Michigan—Gladwin H. Lewis, Traverse City, 
Michigan, Educator. President 1934; lieutenant 
governor 1936; has served on various district 


committees. 

Minnesota-Dakotas—George Kienholz, Pierre, 
South Dakota, Manager Pierre Clinic. President 
1932; lieutenant governor 1934; served on vari- 
ous club and district committees. 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas—Carrol Thibault, Lit- 


tle Rock, Arkansas, Grain and Feed. President 
1933; lieutenant governor 1937; served on vari- 
ous club and district committees. 

Montana—Dr. Guy H. Vande Bogart, Havre, 
Montana, College President. Joined Rochester, 
Minnesota Club 1923; Hibbing, Minnesota 1925; 


Havre, Montana 1929; lieutenant governor 1937. 
In Rochester developed vocational guidance pro- 
gram for Kiwanis and community. 
Nebraska-Iowa—William C. 
Lake, Iowa, Newspaper Editor. Charter mem- 
ber Des Moines, Iowa Club 1920; affiliated Storm 
Lake, Iowa Club 1923; president 1926; lieuten- 
ant governor 1931 and 1932; served on various 
club and district committees. 


Jarnagin, Storm 


New England—George A. Harrison, Portland, 
Maine, Railroad Passenger Agent. President 
1928; lieutenant governor 1937. 


New Jersey—Lindley G. Cook, Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, Soil Conservation. President 1933; 
lieutenant governor 1936 and 1937. 


New York—Stephen O. Salmon, Endicott, New 
York, Educator. President 1927; secretary 1931- 
37; lieutenant governor 1931. Originator, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, now a national or- 
ganization. 
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Desirable every 
community. Design 
drawn by an artist, 
modeled in clay by a 
sculptor, reproduced 
in wax and cast into 
a metal pattern, hold- 
ing its shape indefi- 


for 





18’ Kiwanis Emblem with 


8r25" plate, Silicon Alum- 


gold or vellow, av illuatratea, Mitely, Available in 
12.00 complete. 18” and 30” only. 


Prices are reasonable. 


We will gladly send you our de- 
[[scriptive folder upon request, which 
does not obligate you in any way. 


RABUN BRONZE FOUNDRY 


2111 Belgrave Avenue 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 

















RAISE MONEY 
With John B. Rogers Musical 
Shows, Minstrels 
Your own talent professionally directed. 
We supply everything. Guarantee or 
percentage of net. Many years’ record 


of success. WRITE 


John B. Rogers Producing Company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
In Canada, London, Ontario 














(Basy CALCULATOR 


Ideal for Income Tax Does work of more costly 


macnine, Counts up to mil- 
lion, ge te ta bea 23. Simple, — 


; FREE TRIAL! 5 SEND ‘NO 5 igarant (ak from 


ad—not gold in stores. Just 











rs. W 
position. pi--- Machine Co.,M 
P.O. Box 1118, Dept.2301, Siietens e 








Put this down as one New Year’s resolu- 
tion break—Send for the 
96 from the 


you won't new 


Supply Catalogue No. 


“Old Glory” Mfg. Co. 


506 S. Wells St. Chicago 




















Via freighter, the pleasant way 

that thousands of teachers, 
sicians, writers, business 
Large outside rooms; 
trip to Panama $60; many stops. 
priced trips to South America, 
where. Cut travel costs. Get the ONLY COMPLETE 
booklet describing ALL freighter trips. Send 25 cents 
(coin or stamps) for Freighter Booklet to HARIAN PUB.- 
LICATIONS, Dept. WF, 270 Lafayette St., New York City. 


EUROPE $6 


phy- 

-even movie stars—go. 
Mexico $30. 14-21 day 
Hundreds of other low- 
Alaska, Labrador, Every- 


people— 
good meals. 











We collect the best jokes each month on 
current 


NEW 
JOKES 


have @ , low e.. #4 wanis 
officers or other speakers called on 
A complete K Kiwanis Ladies’ Night pe ram, $5.00 


‘National Reference Library 


303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kiwanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog "F” 


HE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc 
5325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of Pattison, 
Wright & Pattison, 918 F St., Washington, 


D.C. Many years’ practice U.S. Courts and 


Patent Office. 











FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


(3 for the price of one) and be sure of a successful evening. 
Terms very reasonable. Send for Brochure. 


AXEL W. CHRISTENSEN, Suite 717-K, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 











NEW AUTOMATIC goose. $3.75 


ie, 
rrors, 85, 000 vleased owners. wow 


ce $3.75 delivere 


° is BASSETT, a sc cO., Dept. 29, 
302, tadena, California 








A complete training in Fine and Commercial Art. 
Our two-year course is equivalent to the usual four- 
ear course and qualifies you as a professional artist. 
Individual Instruction enables you to enroll at any 
time. Intensive practical training equips students 
to fill positions capably and turn their talents into 
money, Day and night classes. Send for free 


book “‘Art As Your Career.” 
\% ATALOG 


MEINZINGER FOUNDATION 
Dept. 65, 4847 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 








Where to STOP 
When You GO 
N. HH. M. HOTELS 


New Yorker, New York 
Belmont Plaza,.New York 
Book-Cadillac, Detroit 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati 


Adolphus, Dallas 
Nicollet, Minneapolis 
Van Cleve, Dayton 
Congress, Chicago 
Eastern Slope Inn, North Conway, N. H. 
National Hotel Menage Company, Inc. 
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Attendance —Why ? 
By MARK FARRIS 


Chairman, International Committee on Attendance 


UCH as a barometer indicates 
M fair or stormy weather, so does 

attendance indicate, to a cer- 
tain degree, the success or failure of a 
club as regards its standing in the com- 
munity and with its individual members. 
Excellent attendance is indicative of a 
good working knowledge of, and active 
participation in the objects, objectives, 
and public affairs activities of Kiwanis; 
whereas poor attendance is a sign of 
apathy to, or ignorance or misunder- 
standing of, these fine ideals of our or- 
ganization. Poor attendance does not 
allow a Kiwanian the proper apprecia- 
tion or expression of the noble tenets of 
Kiwanis, wherein we endeavor to de- 
velop the mind to a greater perception of 
the Golden Rule, enduring friendships, 
altruistic service, serviceable citizen- 
ship, and other idealistic virtues in this 
mundane struggle of the “survival of 
the fittest.” 


Attendance—Physical and Mental 

It may be said that “All good Kiwan- 
ians are good attenders, but not all good 
attenders are good Kiwanians.” There 
are two kinds of attendance—physical 
and mental. The physical attender may 
be called a knife and fork Kiwanian, as 
he goes to club meetings for the sole 
purpose of making a 100% record of 
attendance. The mental attender is the 
fellow who has an excellent or perfect 
record of attendance, and assumes his 
fair share of club activity. While we 
stress perfect attendance as a medium 
of creating and maintaining an active 
interest and participation in club affairs 
and activities, let us not idolize the 
word, “attendance.” A combination of 
physical and mental attendance is the 
ideal. It is gloriously reflected in 
achievement reports, as one will observe 
by examining the attendance record of 
those clubs which took the Indianapolis 
Sweepstakes on achievement. There we 
have the key to the real purpose of at- 
tendance, the open sesame as it were, to 
the noble, unfaltering objects of Ki- 
wanis. 


Four Types of Kiwanians 

We may classify Kiwanians into four 
types: 

1. One who has a perfect attendance 
record and is a good worker in the club, 
willing to undertake any job fairly as- 
signed to him, and carry it to a success- 
ful conclusion. Here is the Kiwanian 
who understands the underlying princi- 
ples of attendance and who fully ap- 
preciates the value of his membership 
in Kiwanis. 

2. One who is likewise a good work- 
er, but who has a fair to good record of 
attendance. This member is often the 


busy man who has not properly ar- 
ranged his affairs to attend regularly. 
When absent, he is missing the revital- 


izing handshake of his fellows and the 
opportunity to break bread with, and 
enjoy the fellowship of his friends and 
competitors. 

3. One who has a perfect attendance 
record, but takes no interest in club 
or committee activities. Undoubtedly 
this type has not yet gained the full 
vision of Kiwanis. No doubt a serious 
study of the fundamentals of our organ- 
ization would open his eyes to the pos- 
sibility of a rounded out participation 
in all the activities of his club and by 
so doing, bring to him also that personal 
satisfaction so dear to the hearts of 
those members who, down through the 
years, have given freely of their time 
and ability to maintain the objects of 
Kiwanis as they may be applied to self, 
community and nation. 

4. One who has 2 poor or spotty at- 
tendance record and may half-heartedly 
serve on a committee, or refuse to serve 
at all. Actually we feel sorry for this 
fellow. He does not realize that he is 
passing up an opportunity to enrich his 
character and enjoy life more fully 
through such an easy and natural out- 
let of time, energy, and understanding 
which is invariably developed through 
active attendance at his club. 

Our club officers have been elected to 
carry the banner of Kiwanis in our com- 
munity,—in our district,—in our nation. 
If we fall down in our support, we crip- 
ple the club standing. We cannot do our 
share by staying away from club meet- 
ings. We will go far and do things, by 
assuming the proper attitude toward 
attendance. Let us resolve to think 
Kiwanis, act Kiwanis, and live Kiwanis 
through the best attendance record we 
know how to make. 


Help Celebrate 
President’s Birthday 


ATURDAY, January 29, 1938, has 

been designated as “Celebration 
Day” by the Committee for the Celebra- 
tion of the President’s Birthday. The 
purpose of the celebration is to raise 
funds to continue the fight against in- 
fantile paralysis. The goal financially 
this year has been set at $3,000,000. 
William H. Rankin is Director of Plans 
and the committee’s headquarters is 50 
East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have enthusi- 
astically entered into arrangements for 
celebrating the birthday and participat- 
ing in the plans announced by the com- 
mittee in charge. From the first year 
the birthday parties were developed 
clubs have codperated with local and 
state committees and have in many 
cases contributed in a large measure to 
the success of the affairs. 
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Saves Time .. Easy to Post 
VERY CONVENIENT 


This Portable Attendance and Members’ Ledger Record System is 
enthusiastically endorsed by Secretaries who are using it. Made of 
Finest Grade Top Grain Genuine Cowhide Leather with Talon Zip- 
per, and Leather Gusset—it is the last word in convenience and 
efficiency for Club Secretarics. A few of its outstanding features 
are: 

.It is compact, weighs only 2 Ibs., measures 15”x7%”. 

. It is easy to install, simple to operate, always available. 

. It is Permanent, mechanically “fool proof”; will not wear out or 
get out of order. 

.A single visible card carries all information on each member; 
front side has space for five years’ attendance record; re- 
verse side has ample space for ledger entries. 

. Cards can be inserted or removed without changing alphabeti- 
cal sequence. 

.It makes complete attendance and financial standing available 
at every meeting without the complete records of the club. 

.It has many other Special Features that add to its convenience 
and utility; it is flexible, blank cards upon which you can 
make any special form to meet your local requirements can 
be secured. 

. All equipment necessary including clip hinges, hangers, Club 
Officers’ card, Committee Chairmen card, Weekly Attendance 
card, and Permanent Record of Deletions and Re-instate- 
ments card, together with either 50 or 100 members’ cards 
according to unit selected, with a supply of colored signals, 
is included at NO EXTRA CHARGE. 

.. This unit was selected after careful investigation as best fitted 
for practical Kiwanis use. It is sold at cost plus a minimum 
handling and mailing charge. 

. Each unit is furnished with the Kiwanis emblem and your club 
name stamped in gold leaf on the cover, WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


A Helpful Auxiliary!! 


a 
Portable 
Compact Zipper Case 
Attendance and 
Members’ Ledger 
Record System... 


... A time saving outfit that 
Supplements The Standard Record 
System. 


THE KIWANT: CLUB 








No Extras to Buy 


UNIT No. 1. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with 50 to 100 members $13.00 


UNIT No. 2. Finest grade leather zipper case. 
For Clubs with up to 50 Members $11.00 


UNIT No. 4. Imitation leather with button 
fastener. For Clubs with up to 50 Mem- 
a eee Se ana te Ene OR een DP igen’ $6.50 

UNIT No. 5. Finest grade leather with zip- 
per. For Clubs with 100-150 mem- 
NOR coo tile ee ack $18.00 


Finest grade leather with zipper. For 
Clubs with 150-200 members 


Specify membership when ordering 
Unit No. 5 








SEND IN YOUR ORDER 


(All prices include postage and mailing expense. 


Mail in your order at once. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


ee RORTH MECHEC AN AVENUE. «+ GRAICACO 















WHO ASPIRE ABOVE WAGES 
OF $30 TO $40 A WEEK 


% No amount is too much for a business man to 
spend if he has a clear-cut profit ahead. This fact is 
behind the phenomenal surge of a most singular 
business which is rapidly becoming the talk of many 
sections of the country. 


10.80 


in NINE MONTHS SELLI 


Above at the right is photograph of H. E. 

Powers, Senior, who works a portion of 
New York State. Mr. Powers, in nine months, 
not only showed earnings of over $10,000 but 
had ninety customers who had bought two to 
five times after the first purchase. 


The Product 


sells to the commercial and industrial market, 
taking in the smallest size business, as well as 
the largest, and adapted to needs of practically 
every business. Already sold to over 135 lines 
of business. 


Unhampered by Ordinary 
Competitive Disadvantages 


The product is a distinctive, entirely different 
device for replacing a more cumbersome, expen- 
sive, Comparatively very inefficient operation. 
The present volume done by the industry in ques- 
tion runs into a great many millions annually. 
Simply replacing a small part of this industry's 
product will net our men a small fortune. 


Saves No Less Than 80% 


of present common cost of method it replaces, as 
a standard guaranteed saving. In many cases, the 
cost has rua as low as TWO PER CENT of what 
the cost often reached formerly. There is a size 
suitable for small concerns, as well as large. 
Costs less than 24% cents daily per unit used 
annually. Purchases depend on size of business. 
Initial purchases have run as high as 27 units in 
one delivery. Every satisfied customer means 
foundation laid for regular resale. Large firms 
watch trials made in home or branch offices, then 
install as Standard thru-out. For example, lead- 
ing automotive concera reported $12,000 retura 
on $187.50 investment. 


Tremendous Profit 


The usefulness of this product enables a selling 
price netting far more than average percentage 
paid by most lines. A minimum of $6.70 profit is 
earned by salesman on each $10 business, with 
bonuses increasing salesman's profits further, 


* . 
Territories Open Now 
Men coming in with us now have the opportunity 
to share in the typical success of a young business 
with far-flung possibilities. All inquiries held in 
complete confidence. Address coupon or letter to 
SALESMANAGER, P. O. Box 601, 
Room 4043-A, MOBILE, ALABAMA 


FARNED 








NO HOUSE-T0-HOUSE 
CANVASSING 


REPEAT SALES AS HIGH 
AS 35 TIMES TO SAME FIRM 


BUSINESS WITH LARGEST 
FIRMS aS WELL as SMALLEST 
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NG BUSINESS MEN 





Long -awaited device finds 
thousands of ready buyers 





$100 PROFIT 
3 DAYS: *:° 


HONOLULU MAN 


$151 HIS 
SECOND WEEK 


$58.35 CLEAR 
ONE DAY'S WORK 


$1000 IN A 
MONTH °-- 


Our books are 


“I started out... sold two (customers) on 
the 6th, three on the 7th, three on the 8th 
...mearly $100 profit for three days”— 
Carl Gould, Honolulu. 


“On Friday, I sold six for a profit of $70.00 
-.. received two good letters... (week's) 
total income $151.67—not bad for my 
second week.” —G., V. Landers, New Mexico. 


“Sold five...ata profit of $58.35 for one day's 
work. Have sold many lines and made good 
money but (yours) is the best line I have ever 
sold.”"—Earnest E. Harlow, Washington. 


“Since I have been operating (just a little less 
than a month of actual selling and not a full 
day at that because I have been getting 
organized and had to spend at least half the 
day in the office) I have made just a little in 
excess of one thousand dollars profit for one 
month.”—I, J. Keuper, Delaware. 


open to men who 


seek further details in this 


speedily growing business. 











